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ors of the Day. - 


TEGRO BLUES. . 


msing, what for you look so sober dis 
most usually allers a lartin, but now 


: gloomy and black as dis spell of 


{ feels bad—I’s got what de white 


(03, an de wus sort at dat, dat’s what 
a.bo.” 


. call °em, Sam?” 


raal indigo bloos.” 

you corner dis child, Sam; you’s 
time. Now, if it don’t make any 
» you, I’d jest like to hear you sem- 
os is.” 


7é, you don’t know nothin. I tot 


‘, 1ainted wid de flossify ob de human 


i see, Wen & man’s got de bloos, he 
de coming fotoority jest as though 
w a blank in de big lottry—he feels 


'-lightsum prizes in dis low down 
iugle number on’em. When he gets 


.@ feels wusser. He thinks that his 


“ ice cream, all cep his heart, and dat’s 


-od in de middle. All sorts ob sights 


rund, an red monkeys buzzin aboat 


a’s what I got now, an dems what 
“Tow you like to hab em, Pete?” 
1, dis chile don’t wish for one, not 


3ICHOOL QUESTIONS. 

one of the Sabbath schools of our 

38 was questioned by its teacher in 
i ole of the shepherd and his flock: 

hepherd?” 





*8 lambs?’? 
reasoning capacity of the young 
are the lambs, what are the grown 


'd bucks,” said a bright-eyed little 





| “ECKED DRESSES. 
divine service in Chicago one Sun- 
\ly’s ideas of propriety had been 
aderfal attire of some little female 
layed uncommonly low-necked 
ed him to say unto his maternal 


38 for folks to go to church just to 


you must not judge those little 
ee their hearts.” 

1earts!” exclaimed Billy: “ well, 
. might—their dresses were low 


> 





s.—** Facts are stubborn things,” 
-male witness under examination. 
Yes sir-ree—and so are women; 
ing out of me, just let me know 
-Mmitted for contempt.” ‘“ Very 
y, for I feel the utmost contempt 
sent.” 
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NUNDRUMS. 


le for a man to boil his father 
ise he can only be * par-boiled.” 
musical composers like a sauce- 
incomplete without a Handel. 
ill like a trueconvert? Because 
sult of conviction. 

ortal? Because her son never 


objects to his mother’s second 
.austed pedestrian? Because he 
wr. 
isband like the Atlantic cable? 
i to his heart’s content. 
be more marriages in winter 

3ecause in winter the gentlemen 
ad the ladies muffs. 

malady welcome? When she 


inations of married couples re- 
waves on the shore? Because 
the tide. 

» break into an old man’s house? 

coken and his locks are few. 
Goliath very much 

with the stone? Such a thing 
3 head before. 

‘ator? The whale who brought 


on blind unfit to be carpenters? 
aw. 
known from a fatigued dog? 
3 other pants. 
ery rade to Boaz? When she 
od on his corn. 
ence between the labors of & 
tress? One gathers what he 
vhat she gathers. 
Je go to Europe together, what 
heir mode of travelling? He 
ves along. 
per the sharpest? When it is 
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A SET OF MALACHITE. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


eer renee ee 


CHAPTER I. 


ES, it is very elegant.” 

* Elegant! My dear f-llow, 
that is not the word. So are 
those corals, and the ruby set, 
and the diamonds, also, beyond 
question. But these are unique. 
I should like to see the fair 
ladye who, standing before 
this case, should choose from 
out its attractive store this 
charmingly tasteful set of sim- 
ple malachite.” 

** You’re as odd as the queer 
selection you make, Chester 
Carr,” returned the first speak- 
er, laughing lightly. ‘1 don’t 
know the other young gentle- 
man who indulges in such queer fancies, who carries 
80 much romance under such a grave demeanor of 
exceeding propriety. And yet your reputation bears 
you out as an invincible conqueror among the fair 
ones, while you keep your own heart invulnerable. 
I confess that half the entertainment I anticipate 
from this season at Rye comes trom being your com- 
panisn, and thus being able to watch your triam- 
phant career.” 

*“Humph! much satisfaction will you obtain. I 
shall go down to enjoy the place, not the visitors. 
Bat about the malachite, I really must insist that it 
charms me beyond all the rest. Why, man, don’t 
you see what sort of a face it must be that could 
bear that mallow green swaying at the delicate ear, 
and spreading its vernal tints under a dainty chin? 
The artisan was a genius, and had his dreams while 
he polished and wrought. You may read them. If 
T had colors here, | would paint you the face to 
which the set by right belongs. Show you just what 
wild-rose complexion, what soft brown eyes and 
satiny hair, neither fair nor dark, but just the chest- 
nut’s bronze color, must furnish the complement to 
malachite ornaments.” 

“*What a string cf nonsense! You’d better pur- 
chase the set on the spot, in readiness for the un- 
known heroine. I fancy you could hunt up a Cin- 
derilla more readily with a set of ornaments, than 
with the prince’s glass slipper. I advise you to do it, 
and we’ll set W—— to write a romance aboutit. ‘A 
malachite set in search of an owner!’ How would 
that answer?” 

And the speaker's hearty laugh rang out over the 
counter. 

Bat his companion answered more seriously: 

‘Tam not sare but it would be a worthy fest. She 
who would select that set must have a refined taste, 
a delicate discrimination, and if they were becoming, 
she must be sweet and lovely in appearance. I think 
it will be safe to venture to fall in love with her.” 

*“T hope, from my soul, you'll meet this selfsame 
malachite at the opening hop, and that you’ll find it 
the accompaniment of some audacious heiress of 
Shoddy or Petroleum. Shan’t I enjoy a laugh at the 
fastidious and invulnerable, but most romantic Ches- 
ter Carr, in that case?” 

There was another chorus of mellow laughter, a 
few merry words, and the two young gentlemen 
moved on from the rear of the little shop, andina 
moment more passed out into the street. 

Tien from behind the blind screen, which parti- 
tioned off the little nook to make the bookkeeper’s 
sanctam, came a long-drawn breath, and, afzer tak- 
ing a careful peep to make really sure that they had 
taken their departure, Miss Floy Arkright stepped 
‘oo from the seat where the gentlemanly clerk had 














installed her to wait the return of the errand-boy 
with a brooch that had been sent out to be mended. 

**T am very sorry that you should be kept waiting 
80 long,” said the clerk, coming to the rear again, as 
the lady appeared. 

It isof no consequence,” returned Floy, blush- 
ing faintly as she leaned over the glass showcase, 
and looked in again at the sparkling contents. 

Yes, there was the set of malachite. She had no 
difficulty in finding it. It was the very set she had 
admired so much, had longed for so ardently. 

** At all events, my taste is not in fanlt,”’ solilo- 
quized Floy, ruefully. ‘I stood over that set ad- 
miring and yearning, before they appeared on the 
scene. It is such a perfect match for my ball dress, 
too. O dear, if papa were only rich!” 

And Miss Floy sighed more deeply still, and cast a 
fond and envious glance upon the treasure, and then 
turned about and gave a sly peep over her shoulder 
at the broad mirror, while she resumed, mentally: 

“T’m not a bit afraid bat I can wear them be- 
comingly, though I don’t venture to claim that pret- 
ty ideal description. How pretty he made it sound! 
And so that was Chester Carr. To think of my see- 
ing him first in this queer fashion, after all I’ve heard 
about him. He is like his letters. I wonder what 
he would say if he knew Lou Chester had showed 
them all to us girls at school. I thought he must be 
splencid to write so beautifully. What wouldn’t 
Margaret Tileson give to know what he had said 
about the malachite set! And she can have it, and 
a dozen beside. And I can only sigh.” 

There was a little petulant curl to the dewy red 
lips, as Miss Floy turned again to gaze and admire. 

**T wonder if papa couldn’t let me be extravagant 
for once? O dear, how much I wantthem. And to 
think that he is going down to Rye, and it might 
easily be that the malachite should meet him at the 
hop. If only there was some way for me to earn 
money. For I mustn’t coax it from father. I know 
he has spent more than he ought already, to give me 
an outfit, so I needn’t feel ashamed in Aunt Ray’s 
elegant company. But I do want the set more than 
ever now.” 

The clerk, seriously annoyed at her detention, per- 
ceived her interest, and was very glad to entertain 
her by displaying the set. He took it out for her 
closer examination, then went forward again to the 
customer there. 

Floy held the coveted ornaments in her hand, when 
the party of ladies from a carriage drawn up at the 
sidewalk came gliding in, with a little breeze of sil- 
very laugh and merry chat. The eagle glance of the 
foremost lady took in the modest figure in the rear, 
and recognized the pretty brown suit and hat, if not 
the fresh young face. 

*“* Why, here is Floy Arkright, Mrs. Ray. Now we 
can bave her assistance also in the purchase. Are 
you getting new jewelry for Rye, Floy?” And the 
speaker swept down her silken trail to Floy’s side. 

The latter instinctively snapped down the lid of 
the case in her hand. : 

‘*No, Margaret, Iam not. I only wish, though, I 
had the opportunity. Is it you, or Terese, or Aunt 
Ray, who has so delightful a task before them?” 

*‘ All three, I believe. Your aunt thinks her 
breakfast jets shabby, and Terese needs new corals, 
and I want something, I don’t know what exactly, 
for the opening bal!. Find something you think 
will be disiingue with my gold satin and black 
lace.”? 

Tere was a brusk, imperious way about the lady, 
but then she was an heiress and a belle. 

“Thank goodness, she is dark, and malachite 
would look ridiculous with her style,” thought Floy, 
while looking over to the rubies and diamonds. 

‘* What’s that in your hand, Floy?” questioned her 
Cousin Terese. “I’m ever so glad your father con- 
sented to go down with us. How gay our party will 
be!” 

** Papa is not going, but he will send me in Aunt 
Ray’s care. Do you see those ruby fuchsias, Mar- 
garet?” 








‘* Yes,” returned the heiress, carelessly; “but I 
am waiting to see whatisin your hand. Have you 
purchased them yet? You seem to be afraid they 
will be snatched away.” 

Culoring a little, in spite of her efforts to appear 
unconcerned, Floy pushed the case toward them. 

“ A set of malachite. I admire them very much.” 

Margaret Tileson opened the case, only half exam- 
ining the ornaments, but reading thoroughly the 
eager longing in the girl’s innocent eyes. 

“Rather pretty, certainly. They will look well 
with my white cambric morning dresses. I have a 
mind to take them.” 

Poor Floy sighed, as the clerk was called, the set 
priced, and laid aside for Miss Tileston, waiting the 
completion of her examination of his stock for a more 
costly set, which was presently found in an elabo- 
rate combination of opal and diamond. 

* How beautifal it must be to be rich,” thought 
Floy, and sighed sti!l more deeply. 

Chester Carr would meet the malachite set at Rye 
now, beyond question, but it would be in the com- 
pany of Miss Margaret Tileston’s brunette magni- 
ficence. Would he really miss the wildrose face he 
talked about? 

‘Come home with us in the carriage, child,” said 
Miss Tileston. ‘‘ You want her, I am sure, Mrs. 
Ray,” with a careless nod to her guardian’s wife. 

* Certainly, if she has a mind to come. She can 
tell me all about her wardrobe. I’m not going to 
have her disgrace my relationship. We must all 
lend her oraaments, as occasions may require. 
Terese, Ido wish you conld get along without an- 
other point flounce. They are horribly dear just 
now.” 

‘IT don’t think you will be troubled by my borrow- 
ing, Aunt Ruy,” said Floy. ‘I shall make tre best 
of the hair set and my pearls. Papa has done the 
very best he could, and though there isn’t any point 
lace nor satin, I can assare you my wardrobe is pret- 
ty as well as neat.” 

** Of course it is,” said Miss Tileston, drawing Floy 
toa seat beside her in the carriage, and carelessly 
dropping the morocco jewel-cases into her Jap. ‘I 
heard Terese’s dressmaker telling how pretty you 
looked in that peculiar shade, the green, that makes 
me a perfect fright. By the way, the malachite 
would match well with it.” 

** Yes,” said Floy, stoutly, ‘‘ but I shan’t borrow.” 
And she laughed so gayly only Miss Tileston could 
have discovered the jar in the clear tones. 

“O Floy, do you know that everything is to 
be superb?” interrupted Terese. ‘* We met Theo. 
Remington just now, and he is going to Rye, too, he 
and that hero of heroes whom we are al! longing to 
see. You remember Lu Chester used to read us his 
letters. Chester.Carr will be there, Floy. Jast think 
what a campaign it will be.” 

“Do you know Theo Remington, Fioy?” question- 
ed Miss Tileston, those black eyes of hers taking ona 
new sparkle. 

“Yes, alittle. He was Harry’s chum at college, 
and we used to have him occasionally with Harry at 
the vacations.” 

“ Ah!” 

Her tone was careless, but another lightning glance 
flashed under the drooping lids. And then Margaret 
Tileston smiled triumphantly. . 

She took Floy out from her aunt’s questioning, 
when the stately brown stone mansion was reached, 
in her own peremptory fashion. 

‘*T want Floy to see my lace overskirt, and tell me 
whether to loop it with eprays or rosettes,” she said. 
And dragged Floy up into her own suite of rooms, 
and locked out Terese and the maid. That done, 
she turned around, and holding out the case, with 
the lid swung open, she said, lightly: 

“ Floy, these will become your silk better than my 
mcrning dress. I’ve a mind to let you earn them.” 

*“Eurn them! O Margaret, if I only could!” ex- 
claimed Margaret, rapturously. And then the joy- 
ful voice saddened. “ Bat howcouldI? They were 
eighty dollars, and it takes a long time to earn that.” 








‘No, it wont take long, nor be hard work. It only 
wants a little tact. I don’t care for malachite at 
all, though these are unusually pretty. You shall 
have them, Floy. Let metry the earrings. There! 
I declare, one would think they were made for you.”’ 

Floy’s cheeks flushed and her eyes sparkled as 
she looked into the mirror. A wild-rose face! How 
that expression kept coming up to her! Would he 
say it again, if he came across her at the opening 
ball, with the malachite adding its attraction to the 
pretty ba!l dress? for that they were becoming, even 
he could not deny. : 

“What is it I can do, Margaret?’’ she asked, 
eagerly. 

“A very trifling thing. Only manage to dance the 
first waltz at the opening ball with Theo Reming- 
ton,” returned Miss Tileston. 

** Of course I will, if he asks me,” responded Floy, 
with wide open eyes. 

** Ah yes; but your part is to manage that he does 
ask you.” 

“To manage such a thing, why, I should not know 
how to go to work, even if I should not be ashamed to 
attempt such a thing. How queer for you to think 
of such a thing, Margaret.” 

Miss Tilestou’s dark eyes flushed hotly. 

“It is only to carry out alittle sport. I’ve a wager, 
that is all, that he wont dance with a certain lady. 
It would be very easy for you to manage it with an 
old friend of your brotber’s. Ask it out, naively, as 
if you wanted to escape an obnoxious partner, and 
he couldn’t refase.” 

** But what would he think?” 

“That you were a frank and candid little creature, 
and, like as not, be vastly flattered. I’m sure you 
couldn’t earn that love of a set so easily any other 
way. How very becoming it is to you!” 

Floy cast another glance into the mirror, still lis- 
tening to the tempter’s voice. She turned around 
slowly. 

‘* I don’t see any real harm in it.” 

* Yon’ll do it?” 

“T’ll try, certainly.” 

“Take the case with you then, but remember they 
are not yours till they are earned. There, run along 
before Terese torments us with her curious ques- 
tioning.” 

And Floy went home in possession of the coveted 
malachites. 


CHAPTER Il. 


“ Come this way, Chester. Do you see the bevy of 
beauties yonder?” 

“Quite a constellation, assuredly, and beauty 
enough there to foster our pride in our countrywo- 
men. They have blossomed quite beyond recogni- 
tion, since I have been away in foreign lands, Yet, 
stay, I cannot be mistaken in Margaret Tileston. 
She keeps her haughty queenliness of manner still. 
There was a time, Theo, I looked for every mail to 
bring me momentous news concerning you and Mar- 
garet. What happened? for you were certainly des- 
perately attracted that way.” 

Theodore Remington shrugged his shoullers. 

“That is just it—nothing happened. I admired 
her, certainly—but no warmer sentiment came. And 
now, I laugh at the fully.” 

“ And now—well, what has happened now?” ques- 
tioned his triend, smilingly. 

Theo Kemington’s fine eyes softened, a tender glow 
broke over bis whole face. 

“ And now, Chester, I know the difference bet ween 
admiration and love.” 

“Ah! I suspected as much, my friend. A man 
does not pass through this grand experience without 
betraying it. I give you my best wishes, Theo, and 
my sincere congratulations.” 

“‘ The good wishes I accept, but I dare not ask for 
congratulations yet, though I have warm bopes. 
She has as mach pride and spirit as Margaret Tiles- 
ton, though of a very different kind. She knows I 





am here. I am to dance with her the first waltz. 
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THE FLAG OF CUBR UNION. 








Now you know why I hunted so long to find that 


white lily to crown my bouquet. For it is Lilian 
Marston, Chester.” 

“ My sweet little Cousin Lillie? Well done, Theo.” 

“ And now let us go out, and join the crowd. I 
will give you introductions to all the belles, betore 
Lillie comes. I knew she wonld be a little late, for 
their carriage was detained. Whata flatter among 
the gentie hearts your coming «ili make, Chester!” 

And, arm-in-arm, the two young men emerged 
from the screening curtains of the alcove, and enter- 
ed the brilliantly lighted ball, where the iuspiring 
strains of the band already echoed. 

Chester Carr, the millionaire’s only son, fresh f-om 
three years of wandering amiist the Old World’s 
grandeur and magnificence, was, vaturally encugh, 
the object of keen interest and assiduous attention. 
Theo Remington er j»yed heartily taking him from 
group to group. But when he came to the brilliant 
coterie surrounding Margaret Tileston, he shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ ]’ve a mind to send you to your fate there with- 
oit my protecting presence. Mies Tileston will be 
proud to introduce you to those who do not claim 
acquaintance. I thought I saw Mrs. Marston on the 
other side.” 

At that moment he felt a sudden grip from the 
fingers lain lightly on bis arm. 

“The young lady beside Mrs. Ray, Theodore, who 
is she? The one in green, with the white overskirt.” 

“By George!” ejaculated Mr. Theo; ‘* I don’t won- 
der you ask. 1711 beshot if those are not your mala- 
chite ornaments, Chester Carr. ‘There’s your heroine, 
sure enough, and if 1’m not mistaken, it is Harry 
Arkright’s sister. A sweet little creature, truly! 
Come, I can’t refuse to give you that int-oduction.” 

An’ the next moment the young gentlemen were 
bowing and scraping in the midst of the bevy of 
beanties. 

Floy Arkright flushed hotly as her turn came. 
Would he recognize the ornaments? When at length 
she could lift her shy eyes, she met a glance «f ear- 
nest admiration from Chester Carr’s dark orbs, that 
sent the waves of brilliant color into her cheeks 
again, deepening to carnation their wild-rose tints 
He touched the dainty card that hung by its satin 
loop from her fan. 

“Might I hope for the favor of the first dance, 
Miss Arkright?” 

The first dance! The brilliant lion of the evening 
offering the first dance to little Floy Arkright! She 
could not help a thrill of pride and gratification. 
Was it the malachite ornaments that had wrought 
such a charm? Filoy could hardly retrain from 
bleesing them, as she saw Aunt Ray’s look of amaze- 
ment, and Terese’s envious glance. 

She yielded the book with a smile. At that mo- 
ment Margaret Tileston coughed dryly and signi- 
ficantly. 

Florence started nervously, and looked around. 
Theodore Remington was just turning, as if to leave 
the group. 

Leaving the card in his friend’s hand, Floy crossed 
to Theo’s side, thinking all the while: 

‘I’m sure it is a very little thing to do for Mar- 
garet. It was so good, so kind in her to give me 
these for such a trifle.” 

And looking up artlessly into his face, she said: 

**O please, Mr. Remington, would you dance with 
me the first waltz, just to make good my promise to 
papa? I beg you wont think me rude or bold, but 
papa insisted that I must dance first with some old 
friend of the tamily. And you areal! the one I see, 
and being Harry’s old comrade, I don’t mind asking 
the favor. Because, you know, 1 am not to waltz at 
all, unless I obey the command. Paps has old-tash- 
ioned ways, you see.” 

She looked so sweet, and frank, and innocert, 
Theo Remington could only smile graciously, al- 
though in reality a little annoyed at the request. 

He swept a hasty glance over the hall. 

“‘The Marstons are not coming until quite late, 
Terese,’’ spoke Miss Tileston, careleasly, behind them. 
“'There’s quite a little excitement among them, I 
hear, over a new arrival, an Englishman whom they 
met in Europe, and who took dinner with them to- 
day. They will all be an hour late.” 

*“‘Then I shall be free for little Floy,” thought 
Theo, and looked down smilingly into her tace. 

**So shall it be then, Miss Fioy. What a fortu- 
nate man I am to have the first waltz. There’s 
Carr yonder, thinking himself the honored indi- 
vidual.” 

“No,” replied Floy, laughing back, “for I just 
wrote your name against the waltz, to satisfy papa.” 

And 80 on his arm, leaving her card still in Chester 
Carr’s possession, Floy glided into the waltz. 

Margaret Tileston did not dance. She had anoth- 
er mission. Her lynx eye had discovered what Theo- 
dore Remington, taking her account for truth, had 
overlooked, that Lilian Marston had entered ten 
minutes before, and trom the other corner of the 
room was watching with eager, expectant glances 
every movement of Remington's. 

Margaret’s scarlet tip curled in a triumphant smile 
as she saw the hard, proud look settie upon her rival's 
fair face, when Theo, smiling and gay, led Florence 
upon the fioor. 

She made her way to that vicinity, attached her- 
self to the first acquaintance who came to hand, and, 

sauntering near the amazed and indignant Lilian, 
spoke carelessly to her companion, as if utterly un- 
conscious that the words could reach any other ear. 

“Yes, 1 told you there was a new star to dawn 
upon our fashionable world. That is Fiorence Ark- 
right. Isn’tshe lovely? J see Theo Remington is 





again under the spell. He was quite bewitched a 
year ago, and even as far back ax his college days. 
He was always ont home with Harry Arkrignt. I 
understood that the Arkrigbts didn't approve, ther. 
It seems to be changed now, judging trom their 
mutual delight.” 


The arrow shot home. Margaret's furtive glance 


' saw the flash of Lilian Marston’s eye, the bitter smile 


that curled her lip. The next instant she was lean- 
ing on Mr. Eipbinstone’s arm, presenting the newly- 
arrived Englishman to Miss Marston. 

“ There’s a piece of the waltz lett,” said Margaret, | 
carelessly. 
to try it.” 


black glances, when she brightened up, smiled beck 
to the Euglishman, and was as cordial and pretty as 
possibie And Theo, in retaliation, went over to 
Fioy, not by any means to her gratification, or bis | 
triend’s, and flattered himeelt that he had impressed — 
every one as being remarkably happy and merry. 


And as the days went on, @e same sort of behav- | 


iour was kept up in the foolish, blind and ridiculous | 
way of all estranged lovers. Neither wouli venture 
atuil or candid glance into the other’s face, neither | 
would withdraw the mask of reckless gayety and 
@pparent unconcern, nor show a sign of their secret | 


| servable, that Lilian grew paler and more heavy-eyed 


| 
sare ! aan’ autewtent how wrong I was doing!” | 
* Indeed, Miss Florence, 1 am very sure you didn’t. | 


You are a very nice young lady,” began the spinster. 
Bat Floy @id not stay to hear her speech. She 
burried away to find Margaret Tileston, and search- 
ed over the parlor and the piazzas without success, 
| but heard of her at last on the croquet ground. Yes, 
| there she was, in brilliant spirit-, playing with Theo 
| Remington, who was listening with an abstracted 
| smile to ber gay sallies, and furtively watching Miss 
| Marston and the Englishman. 
Fiorence crossed the turf with noiseless feet, anc 


*1dare say Miss Marston will consent torture and wretchedness. Only one thing was ob- | therefure heard what Margaret said, while she struck 


| her mallet with evident pains, as if all her interest 


The gallant Englishman was only too willing, and day by day, and that, outside of the parlor, Theo was | was absorbed in the movement. 


Lillie, pained, 
to angry defiance, floated off on his arm into the 
waltz, and met Theo Kemington there, who broke | 
off from his gay speech to Fioy, and turned an aston- | 
ished face toward her, only to receive a chilling bow, | 
and a scornful glance from the lady of his heart. 

‘* By heavens!” thought the hot-headed Theo; | 
“that talk of those women must have had a mean- | 
ing. Great excitement over an Englishman they met | 
abroad! Does that mean that Lillie has lost all in- 
terest in me? What else can I gather from herchill- 
ing glances? Does she think I am to stand aside for 
every foreign flunkey that chooses to pay her atten- 
tio? Sce that jackpapes grin! What is he doing, 
l shoul: like to know? She is giving him the lily, 
the lily trom my bouquet, to putin his button-hole. 
Confusion to all women! And I was dolt enough to) 
spend two hours looking for that lily!’’ 

Fioy saw that there was a change in her partner, 
and looked up questioningly into his face. But they 
were once more approaching the Englishman and 
his fair partner, and Lilian Marston, for all ber heart 
was achipg—these lovers are such wild creatures— 
was assuming a snile of the utmost sweetness and 
attention, looking up straight into the Englishman’s 
face, while at the same moment she was inwardly | 
declaring with passionate emphasis, that he was a 
dolt, and a simpleton, and a disagreeable wretch. 

But Theo saw only the look and smile. “He lifted 
his head haughtily, and as they swung around the 
circling pair, he said, in quite an audible tone: 

* Dear little Floy, how long I shall remember this 
exquisite waltz ” 

Fioy’s innocent eyes laughed back at him. 

**Then you’ll pray forget that I asked it of you. 
Now 1 suppose I am free to dance with your friend.” 

And Theo, nothing loath, surrendered her to Ches- 
ter Carr, though he hung around with many little 
conspicuous attentions, whenever Lilian Marston’s 
eye strayed that way. 

Margaret found time to lay a caressing hand on 
Floy’s. 

‘““ Well done, Filey. You have fulfilled your part 
well. The malachites are yours. But of course you 
wil! not care to explain how you earned them.” 

Fioy could only flash her a grateful and happy 
giauce. She was revelling in what seemed a tairy 
scene of unmixed delight. 

Chester Carr was a devoted cavalier throughout the 
evening, and the girl listened entranced to his elo- 
quent descriptions of the far-cff splendors through 
«hich he had wandered, And she spoke her gentile 
happy good-ni, ht, little dreaming of the bitter and 
«ching hearts thal her own good fortune had built 
upon, 

Chester Carr and Theo Remington were among the 
earliest callers upon the ladies, who were all at one 
hotel, and were grouped in the parlor in the prettiest 
morning costames, looking as fresh as flowers newly 
revived by dew and sunshine. 

Chester finding Floy in white cambric with a rose- 
ae scart, and a knot of the same bright hue in 

ner hair might well return to his wild-rose simile, 

The bright color which came to her cheeks when he 
appeared, the involuntary glow of pleasure which 
eparkled in her eye, did not lessen the charm of her 
tresh young loveliness. 

Much to the chagrin of the reigning belles, he made 
his way quietly through them, and sat down by the 
side, and devoted himself, with what was plain to see 
was genuine earnestness to the entertainment of this 
new comer, who was scarcely more than a child, and 








who was nobody, it was evident, for she wore no. 
diamonds, no rich garments, and, most unpardonable | 
ot all short-comings, had never been heard of before 
in genteel society. 

Lillie Marston watched them with a little wonder- | 
ing ot her blue eyes. She was rather pale, more like | 
her namesake flower than usual, and with suspicious | ‘ 
circles under her eyes, that, to an attentive observer, | 
such as Margaret Tileston, for instance, would hint | 
ot a sleepless night of weeping. But she made up | 
for it with unusual brilliancy of spirit. Indeed, she | 
rattled cff ber sentences rather too hurriedly to be | 
quite natural, and her laugh was occasionally sharp | 
and hysterical. a 

Treo Remington, on the contrary, looked miser- | 
able, and showed it. He could scarcely force a smile 
when he tiret entered the parlors, and cast occasional 
questioning, beseeching glances towards Lillie, which 
ought to have melted ber Lbeart, and might, perhaps, 
but that Margaret Tileston presentiy nodded a gay 
good-morning to some one on the lawn, and the next 
instaut the door opened, and the Englishman ap- 
peared. Of course he advanced straight to Miss 
Marston, vith a look of eager delight, and Lilian, | 
jast because she m st earnestly Gesired to look calm 
and unconcerned, blushed furiously. And the Eng- | 
lishman sat down before ber, and talked his very | | 
best, only obtaining indifierent replies, until Miss | 
Marston looked up, and discovered Theo Remington’ | 





grieved, but stung in her proud heart irritable, morcse and gloomy to an unprecedented { 


degree. 

Meantime little Fioy, led here and there, enjoying 
nature, appreciating books, learning new secrets of 
art, and the sweetest of all life’s stories in her own 


| heart, walked as if her pathway was all rose-acat- 


tered, and sunthine-warmed, and wore the dear 
malachite ornaments constantly, without tiring of 
them herself, or what was less remarkable, without 
making them appear any less becoming to Chester 
Carr. 


CHAPTER III. 


Bout ofa sudden Fivrence’s eyes opened to a new 
discovery. She heard the sound of suppressed weep- 
ing one night from the room a‘joining hers, aud 
knowing that it was occupied by Lilian Marston, 
slipped on her dre#ing-gown and stole in, appre- 
hensive that the young lady had been seized with 
sudden illness. She found her with drenched cheeks 
and sobbing breath, that could not steady itself 
enough to answer calmly. But Miss Marston insist- 
ed that nothing was the matter; she was not ill, nor 
unhappy. Ono! She really didn’t know why she 
was crying. And Floy stole back, wondering at the 
peculiarity of a young lady who kept awake at night 
to cry for nothing, and who was so recklessly gay 
through the day that more than one wondered what 
it could be that changed her so. 

She bad her explanation from Lillie’s maiden aunt, 
who was a sort of self-constituted duenna over the 
girl. 

** You found ber crying, Miss Arkright, did you? 
Well, it’s no more’n'] «expected. 1 knew it well 
enough by her eyes before now. She’s cried every 
night for a fortnight back, I’m sure ” 

“Dear, dear, what can it be?” asked innocent 
Fioy, in deep commiseration. 

The spinster put on her glasses, and gave hera 
sharp giance. 

‘Well, to be sure, who knows? Bat then folks 
can guess. She was as sweet and happy as a child 
until that night of the ball, and she’s never been the 
same since. Itsheand Mr. Remington weren’t lov- 
ers, they only wanted a word and a look, like what 
sets the bud wide open into a rose, you know, te 
make ’em that. I know that she was expecting to 
dance that first waltz with bim, and was engaged 
for it, because I heard him ask it. But she didn't 
dance it, you know. He took you, and they do say, 
Miss Fioy—no ofience to you, I hope!—that you’ve 
won him away from her. And that his black looks 
and melancholy ways are because his friend Mr. Carr 
bas turned the tables upon him. That’s all gessip, 
you understand, and I hope you wont be angry that 
I told you.” 

‘““Theo Remington in love with me, O how ab- 
surd!” exclaimed Florence, ignoring in all ways, ex- 
cept by the scarlet blush, the reference to Theo’s 
friend. ‘‘That is too ridiculous. There isn’t a 
shadow of foundation forit. And that dance, why, I 
asked hiro for it.” 

** You asked him?” repeated the spinster, severely. 
**T must make free to tell you that was a very un- 
usual proceeding.” 

“But I didn’t think any harm. He is an old 
friend of my brother’s, and Margaret Tileston 
asked—”’ 

Bat here Fioy paused abruptly. 

“ Margaret Tileston. There! now I guess we are at 
the bottom of the mischief. 1 knew she had some- 
thing to do with it by the way she watched poor 
Lillie. Didn’t you know that Margaret Tileston has 


' always hated Lillie because Theo admired the dear 
| child’s blue eyes instead of her own fierce black 


ones?” 

Filo started up, impulsively, and all the color left 
her own sweet face. 

** And is that why Lillie weeps at night, and Theo 
has grown so fierce ard forlorn? Did they love each 
other, and did my dancing with Theo make the 
trouble?” 

“ That isas near as I can make it out by watching. 
I am not sure of much, except that each of the two 
silly creatures worships the very ground the other 
treads upon, while trying every way to make it ap- 
pear that they care nothing at all. 
was offended that she was not claimed for the dance, 
according to the engagemenf. And I suppose ghe 
showed it in the foolish way you girls have, by flirt- 
ing desperately with somebody elss—that English- 
man, like as not, for Theo Remington scowls most 
fiercely at him.” 

“0,1 remember,” exclaimed Fiorence, in a low, 
grieved voice. ‘1 remember what Margaret said 


| about the Englishman. And you are sure it was 


that waltz that began the mischief?” ~ 

“Yes, as sure as can be.”’ 

“] must go and see Margaret Tileston. 
must cxpiain this to me. © dear! ©O dear! 


She 


Of course Lillie | 


“ Ah, you are looking at the lovers yonder, I see, 
| Mr. Remington. I've been looking for the appear- 
‘ance of an engagement-ring on Lillie’s fortunate 
hand. If it were all arranged before he came, | 
don’t see why the engagement shouldn't be an- 
nounced. Perhaps, however, they are waiting the 
arrival of the tamily heirloom dedicated to the pur- 
pose. She always admired those grand ways of the 
English. There, do see what a splendid position | 
have gained! Beat that if you can, Mr. Kemington.” 

And Margaret poised her stately figure into a 
graceful attitude, and looked up into Theo’s face with 
her most bewitching smile. 

What she had heard confirmed Floy’s wretched 
suspicion. Itwas Margaret Tileston who was plot- 
ting against poor Lillie, and the dance, that horrible 
waltz, has been the premeditated wedge to open the 
breach. Fioy’s cheeks grew hot, and her heart beat 
suffucatiaziy with shame, remembering how she had 
lent herseif to Margaret’s scheme, had been bribed 
to it, by the malachites. 

*“* Margaret,” said she, in a voice one would hardly 
have recognized for hers, ‘‘1 wish to speak to youa 
moment.” 

‘* Well, little Fioy, you shall have me for a brief mo- 
ment. Keep my mallet tor me, Mr. Kemingtou,” 
was the gay reply. 

But as she swept the girl one side, her forehead 
kuit with a frown, and she spoke impatiently : 

“You take a stupid time to interrupt me, Floy. 
What do you want?” 

**] want to tell you that I have just discovere? 
that my dancing that waitz with Theo Remington 
has made a great deal of trouble between him and 
Lillie Marston. Of course you wont mind telling 
about your wager, now it is so long past.” 

Margaret’s great black eyes flashed angrily. 

* Of course I shall mind, Floy Arkright. You had 
better leave the matter alone.” 

** But I cannot have any harm come from my inno- 
cent movements,” said Fioy, firmly. 

‘Innocent, indeed!’ sneered Margaret. ‘ You 
uuderstood it all at the outset, and you took a val- 
uabie set of jewelry as payment for your share of the 
work.” 

‘*O Margaret, how can you?” exclaimed Fioy, her 
eyes deepening with the horror of the thought. ‘I 
sbal!l bring you the malachites this very day. I shall 
never wear them again.”’ 

“Then I will take measures to have the story told 
from mouth to mouth, that you planned it all yourself. 
Look at the facts, Miss Floy. Which will people 
believe, you or me? Perhaps you'll enjoy baving 
the fastidious Chester Carr learn the particulars.” 

Poor Floy writhed at the very thought. 

“*O Margaret, how cruelly you talk!’ she cried. 

**Go back, and mind your own afiairs, then,” re- 
turned Margaret, angrily. 

Fioy turned away in sorrowful silence. She hardly 
knew what to do, but she went back to her chamber 
and sat down there before the dressing-table, with 
the malachite set in her hand. 

“To think I should ever come to loathe these 
darlings,” she murmured. ‘I shall never wear 
them again, no, never, whether Margaret takes them 
back or not. I wish I was better acquainted with 
Lilian Marston. I could tell her the story, conti- 
dentially.” 

The hope of this cheered her drooping spirits. 
She Satued her tearful eyes, smoothed down her 
rufiied crimps and went out again. Chester Carr 
was waiting for her appearance. 

** Where have you hidden yourself?” he asked. 
“T have watched in vain.” And then added with 
sudden seriousness, ‘‘ But you are not well. Miss 
Arkright, you look pale and sad.”’ 

The tender interest of the tone touched Floy’s trou- 
bied heart, which had been longing fur her mother’s 
comforting presence and advice. The tears came 
rushing to her eyes. 

“ 0,” @ied she, with a sudden inspiration, “if 1 
might tell everything to you, who are Theo’s friend, 
perhaps you could make it all right.” 

A sob broke down her voice, and seeing her agita- 


' 








tion, Mr. Carr quietly drew her hand through his 
arm, saying, gently: 


pleasanter that the beach is deserted.” ° 


quietly yielded to his leading. When they were far 
down upc: the beach, looking cff upon the gentiy 
pulsing water, be said again : 

‘Now then, my dear Miss Arkright, if you will 
tell me what needs righting, I promise you, if it lies 
within my possibility, it shall be done.” 

His tone was 80 earnest, and respectful, and yet j 
80 friendly, Fioy could not resist, though the hot 
blushes bur=: azain upon her cheek. 

“I deserve to be blamed,” she murmured, ingenv- | 





I’m | tion; and when you know it, I’m sure there's notb- 


ously, ‘and so I will not spare myself the bumilia- | 
| 





7 _| 


* Let us take the-waik now. It will be al! the | 


| 
Fioy dropped her veil over her tearful face, and F 
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eagerly. 5 
Bat here she stopped, cove: 
“You weren’t afraid to te 
| when you thought it woul: 
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ing woree for me to drea 

tura’e set of malachite!" 

* What, the charming o: 
becoming to you, Me 
stolen’ 1 potioed that yo: 

* Let me tell you everyth 
it you #ill only make peac 

1 will try mot to mind the 

And presently, amidst i. 
showers of tears, and barr 

were more charming to t. 
| worlj-tired roamer than | 
- bad the whole story. 

“ There!" she murmure 
pretty head, and not vent. 
eyes; ‘‘now you know it 
somehow to Theo, and coa 
1 wont blame you for despir 

* Despising you indee 
Garr, looking down at the +. 

* Upon my word, Mum F, 
brave little conscientions | 

acquaintance. | am very t 
me your confidence, and 

straight. Theodore ix a \ 

and his evident wretchedn: 
coedingly, but it is such ac 
in love affairs, I did not ver 
ever, that I have the key in 
edly set the foolish feliow tu 

Tileston may find out thats 

mau rring.” 

“You don’t blame me f 
back?” ventared Floy, stil! 

“No, though it is piain th 
he returned, smilingly. “A 
talk at the jeweller’s. Yo: 
back, Mise Fioy.” 

“O, but I couldn't, not an 
wanted you to see just how 
was to try to please Margare 

“T am glad you didn’t,” | 
dwelling fondly upon the d 
biame you, | think.” 

“You don’t! O how thank 

* 1 was afraid — 


bumiliation. I shal! never 
You shali not experience an 
matter, | promise you that. 
Miss Margaret Tileston with | 
traitorous eyes, aud let me se 
again, betore we return to th: 
Fioy looked up, smiling fain 
“If 1 was only sure—” she v 
“ About what?” 

“That you do not think—tha 
“* My dear Fiorence, | wil! 
in that respect very shortly. | 
&@ great deal. I intend to tak: 
to-morrow, on purpose to ask 
tell you ali I think” 

“To ask papa?’ repeated | 
ing the soft brown eyes wonde 
He could not help an arch s 
earnes 

“What gentlemen usually 
Florence ; if be does not torbia 
ring to-mourow, a ring that 
place on this fair band?” 
Now, indeed, Fioy understoc 








And then after a dea! of non 
Teassured the simpie child, b: 
fallibility ,probably, they went 

Chester put Ficy under Aunt 
out to the croguect-grounde, ¥ 
lingered, and very politely, bu 
the Englishman of Lillie Marst« 
er's black scowl; and quite as 
torily broke in upon the crog act 

“I'm afraid | am breaking 
game, but really, Theo, | can’ 
very important engagement | 
Davis, my good fellow, obiige u. 
ton’s maliet. Come, Theo.” 

And Theo Kemingtun war noi 
seeing the paic, expectant iace 
Panion. 

He took them into a private r 
ed, expectant pair, and very & 


| ter this humiliating contessio: 
| stammered, and then was stop 
of clasping arms. 
“You ome little treasure o! 
- | less, incomparabie Fioy. Don’ 
§ judge of pearis as well as maiac 
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| Felated Fioy's story. 


Theo sprang to bis feet betore | 
Lillie’s pale tace began w crimes 
gathered under the iowere: lids 
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they came forth, looking as fresh, and bright, and 
happy as if they had newly partaken of nectar in the 
land of Elysium. 

Chester Carr went to town the next day, and re- 
turned with a note for Fioy from her father. A very 


business-like document, which will bear tran- 
scribing. 








: 


lerstand how wrong I was doing!” 
Florence, I am very sure you didn’t. 
ice young lady,” began the spinster. 
not stay to hear her speech. She 
find Margaret Tileston, and search- 
rand the piazzas without success, 
at last on the croquetground. Yes, 
brilliant spirit=, playing with Theo 
» was listening with an abstracted 
sallies, and furtively watching Miss 
Englishman. 

d the turf with noiseless feet, and 
what Margaret said, while she struck 




















tura‘te set of malachite!” 

“ What, the charming ornaments that are so vast- 
ly becoming to you, Miss Floy? Are they Icst, 
stolen? I noticed that you did not wear them ” 

« Let me tell you everything,” said Floy, “and then 
if you will only make peace between Theo anid Lillie, 
| I will try not to mind the rest.” 

And presently, amidst hot blushes and sparkling 
showers of tears, and barsts of girlish distress, that 
were more charming to the cultured mind of the 
world-tired roamer than little Floy suspected, Mr. 


CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
EARTH AND HEAVEN. 


with my father who stood up as I entered, and looked 

from me to my father in profound surprise. 

“*This is Mr. Arthur Leslie, Agnes,’ said my 

or heomaa Baeaib father, hastily, no doubt disliking the interruption. 

Shia gal Then in a minute, as if a new light had broken upon 

him, exclaimed, ‘Bless my soul, Agnes, how you 

The spring, the spring is here! have grown! I protest that I never thought of it till 

wine this minute, but she is really a young lady,’ he added, 
The snow-mounds disappear. — to the gentleman. 

From winter's sleep The gentleman bowed, smiled mischievously. 


| 
ing worse for me to dread. O Mr. Carr, that unfor- 
{ 
! 
i 








“ My DEAR DAUGHTER,—What in the world have 
you been doing? The man is unexceptionable, I ad- 
mit, but you’ve only been a fortnight at the beach. 


Your mother says it is preposterous, and that you'll The violets peep, 


-vident pains, a8 if all her interest 

the movement. 

looking at the lovers yonder, I see, 
I’ve been looking for the appear- 

wement-ring on Lillie’s fortunate 
e all arranged before he came, | 
he engagement shouldn’t be an- 








Carr had the whole story. 


I wont blame you for despising me.” 


“There!” she murmured, brokenly, hanging her 
_pretty head, and not venturing to lift her drooping 
eyes; ‘‘now you know it all. And O, do explain 
somehow to Theo, and coax Lillie to forgive him, and 


never do to be trusted alone again, which Mr. Carr 
subscribes to, I believe. We are coming down to- 
morrow to look after you. But you may take the 
ring if you want it. T. ARKRIGHT.” 


Floy blushed, and laughed and cried over it. 
The next week the ring came, and with it a set of 


To smile upon the year. 


O joy! ‘tis spring once more! 
The earth awakes! 
Ané silence breaks 

Along the ice-bound shore, 
Each leaf that springs, 


“*T should think there was no doubt about that.’ 

‘*My father nodded in a grave, matter-of-fact way 
—there was no humor and no sense of fun in this 
odd father of mine—and proceeded with the conver: 
sation which my coming in had interrupted. I took 
up a book #nd read, or tried to do so, but I was con- 
stantly hearing smooth sentences pronounced in a 


“Despising you indeed!” echoed Mr. Chester 
Carr, looking down at the sweet little agitated face. 
“Upon my word, Miss Floy, J never met such a 
brave little conscientious heroine before, in all my 
acquaintance. I am very thankful to you for giving 
me your confidence, and be sure I’!l make it all 
straight. Theodore is a very dear triend of mine, 
and his evident wretchedness has troubled me ex- 
ceedingly, but it is such a delicate matter to meddle 
in love affairs, I did not venture to try. Now, how- 
ever, that I have the key in my hand, I shall assur- 


A blessing brings 


melodious, unfamiliar voice, and I made sad work of 
Of hope forevermore. 


the page. 

‘In a very few minutes Mr. Leslie got up to go. 

“** Come and see us, Arthur, whenever you please,” 
said my father. ‘If you will come we will talk over 
this theory again. I don’t despair of converting you 
to my views yet.’ 

“«Thank you. And the ladies at the castle would 
be happy to see Miss Agnes,’ said Mr. Laslie. ‘We 


intend to be quite gay there, and if Miss Agnes 
woul.! come—” 


ps, however, they are waiiing the ’ 
mily heirloom dedicated to the pur- | ~ 
3 admired those grand ways of the 
do see what a splendid position I 
cat that if you can, Mr. Remington.” 

poised her stately figure into a 

and looked up into Theo’s face with 
ing smile. 

heard confirmed Fioy’s wretched 
: Margiret Tileston who was plot- 


ornaments, the very counterpart of those again io 
Miss Tileston’s possession. 

“Such an odd engagement ring,” said Aunt Ray 
and Teese, enviously, “ and tor that child.” 
. So it was. A square stone of the most superb 
specimen, of the rare, mallow-tinted malachite, with 
a band of magnificent oriental pearls surrounding it. 

What Floy said can hardly be told, because Mr. 
Chester Carr put the ring on her tinger, and inter- 
posed his lips, just as hers were about to declare ite 


O heart! thy faith now prove, 
For Heaven bath bent 
With kisses, blent 

Of hope, and joy, and love, 
And promised earth 
A spring-time birth 

To be renewed above. 














their opinion. (Written for The Flag of our Union.) ‘He paused abruptly. Perbaps it was the sight of 
Lillie, and the dance, that horrible edly set the foolish fellow to rights. Miss Margaret ‘ —_ - HAUNTED! my illuminated face that made him stop so suddenly. 
he premeditated wedge to open the Tileston may find out that she has met her match at = 
neeks grew hot, and her heart beat 


shame, remembering how she had 
rgaret’s scheme, had been bribed 
chites. 
.id she, in a voice one would hardiy 
or hers, ‘I wish to speak to youa 


»y, you shall have me for a brief mo- 
mallet for me, Mr. Remington,” 


wm the girl one side, her forehead 
. and she spoke impatiently: 

stupid time to iaterrapt me, Floy. 
cP?” 


now it is so long past.” 

t black eyes flashed angrily. 

ul mind, Floy Arkright. You had 
atter alone.” 

cave any harm come from my inno- 
said Fioy, firmly. 

eed!’ sneered Margaret. ‘“ You 
at the outset, and you took a val- 

ry as payment for your share of the 


ow can you?” exclaimed Fioy, her 
-h the horror of the thought. “I 
2malachites this very day. I shall 
again.” 
xe measures to have the story told 
ith, that you planned it all yourself. 
. Miss Flioy. Which will people 
2? Perhaps you'll enjoy having 
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.y in sorrowfal silence. She hardly 
but she went back to her chamber 
2before the dressing-table, with 
-o her hand. 

ould ever come to loathe these 
armured. ‘“‘I shall never wear 
ver, whether Margaret takes them 
sh I was better acquainted with 
. could tell her the story, confi- 


is cheered her drooping spirits. 


. k of nothing but Arthur lie. I could 
ment endeavor to check this wonderful growth of could thin Les 

earful eyes, smoothed cown her judge of pearls as well as malachite?” superstition. 1t was impossible; and, as a last re- bank in panty —wite youth, and beauty, and posi- | see nothing but the picture he had made. The tall, 

i went out again. Chester Carr And then after a deal of nonsense, that somehow | sort, the government caused the tomb to be sur- | tion, I not happy? 


appearance. 

oa hidden yourself?” he asked. 
a vain.” And then added with 

3, “But you are not well. Miss 
pale and sad.” 
st of the tone touched Floy’s treu- 
ad been longing for her mother’s 
e@ and advice. The tears came 
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nake it all right.” 
. her voice, and seeing her agita- 
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y, it shall be done.” 

earnest, and respectful, and yet 
ald not resist, though the hot 
upon her cheek. 

lamed,” she murmured, ingeDU- 
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know it, I’m sure there's noth- 











ment was so complete that it quite overpowered her 
discretion, and, most unwomanlike, she allowed him 
to see how happy she was. 3 

“QO, do you mean it? can you really mean it? Af- 
ter this humiliating confession of mine, too,” she 
stammered, and then was stopped short by a pair 
of clasping arms. 
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maucevring.” 


back?” ventured Floy, still with downcast eyes. 


talk at the jeweller’s. 
back, Mis#Floy.” 

“0, but I couldn’t, not any part of it. 
wanted you to see just how strong the temptation 
was to try to please Margaret’s whim.” 


You weren’t afraid to tell the truth boldly, even 
when you thought it would overwhelm you with 
humiliation. I shall never forget that, little Floy. 
You shall not experience any annoyance from this 
matter, I promise you that. I will manage it all, 
Miss Margaret Tileston with the rest. So dry those 
traitorous eyes, and let me see your own bright smile 
again, before we return to the hotel.” 

Floy looked up, smiling faintly 

“If I was only sure—” she murmured. 

“ About what?” 

“ That you do not think—that you—don’t despise—” 

‘* My dear Florence, I will set your mind at ease 
in that respect very shortly. I confess that I do think 
a great deal. I intend to take a run back to town 
to-morrow, on purpose to ask your father if 1 may 
tell you all I think.” 

“To ask papa?”’ repeated the innocent Fioy, lift- 
ing the soft brown eyes wonderingly to his. 

He could not help an arch smile, though deeply in 
earnes'. 


place on this fair hand?” 
Now, indeed, Fioy understood, and her astonish- 


“You one little treasure of a maiden, you peer- 
less, incomparable Floy. Don’t you think I ama 


reassured the simple child, by proving her hero’s 
fallibility ,probably, they went back to the hotel. 
Chester put Fioy under Aunt Ray’s care, and went 
out to the croquet-grounds, where the group still 
lingered, and very politely, but decidedly, relieved 
the Englishman of Lillie Marston, for all the fureign- 
er’s black scowl; and quite as coolly and peremp- 
torily broke in upon the croquet-players. 

“lm afraid I am breaking up Miss Tileston’s 
game, but really, Theo, I can’t excuse you froma 
very important engagement I’ve made for you. 
Davis, my good fellow, oblige me by taking Reming- 
ton’s mallet. Come, Theo.” 

And Theo Remington was nothing loath to obey, 
seeing the pale, expectant face of his friend’s com- 
panion. 

He took them into a private room, the embarrass- 
ed, expectant pair, and very tersely and explicitly 
related Floy’s story. 

Theo sprang to his feet before it was half-told, and 
Lillie’s pale face began to crimson, though the tears 
gathered under the lowered lids. 

‘I’ve been worse than an idiot!” Theo exclaimed, 
tragically. ‘I’ve let that woman cajule me into be- 
lieving the most harrowing stories. O Lillie, if you 
knew how I’d suttered!” 

Lillie’s weary face was brightening wonderfully. 
“And I have been equally foolish, Tneo,” she an- 
8wered. 

Chester Carr heard nothing more, for he quietly 


“ You don’t blame me for sending the mal:clites 


f | 
| blame you, I think.” 
| “You don’t! O how thankful lam!” spoke Fioy, 
you that I have just discovere? eagerly. I was afraid—” 
that waltz with Theo Remington But here she stupped, covered with rosier blushes 
- deal of trouble between him and than ever. 
§ courss you wont mind telting 


“No, though it is plain they were made tur you,” 
he returned, smilingly. ‘‘ And so you heard ali our 
You might have kept that 


Perbaps I 


“Tam glad you didn’t,” he returned, his eye still 
dwelling fondly upon the downcast face. “I don’t 


‘crowds increased. In vain did men of better judg- 


STRICT CONSTRUCTION. 


Tn one of his visits to England, Sir John Stevenson 
had taken private apartments for himself and ser- 
vant—an unadulterated native of the verdant isle. 
Being much engaged on some musical compositions 
preparing for the press, and finding his time much 
taken up by morning visitors, he took the precau- 
tion one day of denying himself, and thus delivered 
orders to that effect: ‘‘ Now, Patrick, remember, I’m 
to be particularly occupied for the next two hours, 
and I wont be at home, mind, if the Bishop of London 
calls.”—‘* Very well, your honor, I’ll take care,” 
replied the obedient attendant, as he closed the door. 
Sir John sat down at his pianoforte, and was soon 
immersed in the interest of his occupation, when in 
about ten minutes he had reason to congratulate him- 
self upon having provided against intrusion, for a 
loud knock at the street door proclaimed the usual 
routine of idlers. What then was his surprise and 
mortification when he saw his room door flung open, 
and Pat, with his usual smile of welcome, ushered in 
three gentlemen. After the simple fellow had plac. 
ed chairs for the visitors, a quick glance from his 
master’s eye told him that he had somehow commit- 
ted himse'f, but the organ of potato-ism was too 
prominently developed to allow him to comprehend 
exactly how; yet shrewdly suspecting that Sir John’s 
evident vexation was connected with his admission 
of the present visitors, and with a view to depre- 
cate his displeasure, and prove to his master that he 
had not infringed the particular order be hai re- 
ceived from him, with much significance of look and 
force of emphasis, he sai, ‘“Plaze, Sir Joha, the 
Bishop of London hasn’t called yet.” 


A ROYAL COMMAND. 
Probably one of the strangest blasphemies ever ut- 





ing the death of the famoous Abbe Paris. This young 
priest had, on losing his father, renounced all claim 
to his patrimonial estate in favor of a younger brother, 
and given himself up to a life of most rigorous ascet- 
ism—supporting himself by making stockings for the 
poor, with whom he shared the earnings of his labor. 
After his death, the great reputation of his sanctity 
drew hundreds of visitors to his tomb. He was wor- 
shipped as a saint, and soon the report went about 
that miracles had been performed at his grave. The 


rounded by a wall, thus effectually preventing all 
access to it. Upon this wall it was that the follow- 
ing remarkable distich was placarded after the man- 
ner of the royal! edicts: 


“DE PAR LE Roy, Defense a Dieu, 
De faire miracles en ce lieu,” 


which may thus be rendered in English, “By Order 
of the King — God is hereby forbidden to perform mir- 
acles hereabouts!” 


+ 


CHINESE AND ENGLISH CURIOSITY. 
An English lady had a great desire to inspect the 
interior economy of the begum’s residence in India. 
Afcer some difficulty, she succeeded in causing her- 











waiked ont, and lett them. But an hour afterwards 





self to be invited, and fully resolved upon a minute 
inspection of all their wardrobes. She went, in high 
state of feminine excitement, at the appointed hour, 
and was received with great state and marked curi- 
osity by the begum, who introduced her visitor to the 
various members of her household. Upon entering 
the ladies’ apartments, the visitor, to her horror, too 
late discovered that temale curiosity was as strongly 
implanted in the breasts of the begum ladies as in 
herown, and with the advantage of numbers on their 
side. In short, the inspection was theirs, not hers 
—for they literally undressed her, and not even con- 
tented with this victory, they pinched ber skin to 
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BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 








“WHAT a fearfal night it is!” I said, shuddering. 

Mrs. Leslie started, roused up from her reverie 
and turned her splendid, luminous black eyes upon 
me. 

**You are lonesome and homesick, child!” she 
said, studying my face. 

“*I don’t like the storm,” I said, uneasily. Some- 
how I grew uneasy under her look, there was some- 
thing uncanny init. And sol got up presently and 
going to the window pushed aside the long, silken 
curtain and looked out into the night. 

A fearfal night indeed! The great elms near the 
house swayed up and down, and a continuous, sol- 
emn roar sounded tHrough the sky. Nota star was 
in sight, only a dense, pallid sheet of gray cloud 
drawn over thesky. Afar off, wavering through the 
snow-mist, I saw the lights in the village houses, 
eparkling across the water. 

Somebody touched me on the shoulder. 

“Ah f° 

‘Why, child, how nervous you are,” said Mrs, 
Leslie, with an odd laugh. ‘“ Did you think it was a 
ghost?” 

**T don’t know what I thought,” I said, with a 
shiver. ‘I am nervous, as you say.” 

She leaned upon me, her handsome hand-it was 
athing of beauty in its supple curve an/l tender 
whiteness, but there was power in it alsxo—pressing 
heavily on my shoulder. I felt her bosom heave 
with the long, deep drawn breaths. The sufi, satin 
cheek touching mine was bot and—was it wet with 
warm tears?” 

* See the village lights,” I said, presently. ‘* Ose 
thinks «f happy homes there—:f people who dun’t 


the woman at my side. 

**Mrs. Leslie! My dear lady! What have I done?” 
I cried, iu distress. 

** You? nothing—nothing—only you spoke of 
happy homes and—” 

She stopped, controlled herself with a mighty ef- 
fort, and then after a minute’s silence, said: 

**T dare say, Eleanor, you think me a happy wo- 
man.” 

ty No!” 

‘* No?” she echoed, amazed. ‘I not happy—with 
the finest estate in the c»untry, and money at the 


“* Wealth, and beauty, and position, are not all 
that are needed to make people happy,” I said, 
sagely. 

She laughed, a hard laugh. 

“Ah! [ forgot! A girl of eighteen thinks a lover is 
necessary. Well! I had a lover, and I was eighteen, 
too. Draw the curtain, Eleanor, and mend the fire, 
and you shall hear what this lover of mine did to- 
wards making me happy.” 

What girl’s heart does not beat more quickly at 
the hint of a love story? I made the tire glow. The 
crimson flames painted the wails, and brought out 
the old portraits, and flickered into dusky corners, 
and lit up Mrs. Lestie’s pale, beautifal face and my 
own as well. 

* Child, how bright you look! But itis no happy 
love story youare to hear. You can play a dirge or 
@ dead march when it is over if you like.” 


“Gayety! The company of young ladies of my 
own age—and young men, too! Rides, drives, dane- 
ing perhaps. I bad read in books how people amused 
themselves, and my fresh, young heart leapt up. 

***O father!’ I breathed out. 

* Bat my father knit his brows. : 

“* Agnes doesn’t go out,’ he said, rather shortly. 
‘She is too young for society.’ 

“Mr. Leslis looked surprised, but my father’s mar- 
ner was so forbidding that he could not insist. He 
bade us a courteous good-by and went away. 

**] stood looking trom the window admiring the 
lithe, handsome figure, and the slow tears fell from 
my eyes. 

‘Agnes, I want you to look up some authorities 
for me. Get the volumes of Sir Samuel Romilly 
and—’ 

‘* He stopped, seeing me furtively wipe away the 
tears. 

“** What are you crying aboat? You want to go 
up to the castle I suppose, and make a goose of your- 
self among all those people, don’t you? A credit- 
able appearance you would make. What do you 
know about the ways of society?’ he said, sharply. 
“The words hurt me inexpressibly. 

“ * Whose fault is it if I am ignorant of society?’ I 
cried, with spirit. ‘Is it my fault that I am shat up 
the year round and see nobody?’ 

‘** Hold your tongue!’ cried my father in anger, 
‘Is that @ proper way to speak to your father?’ 

“* You provoked me to it!’ I said, sullenly. 

“*1? Ah, yes! Blame me! Of course 1 am to 
blame because you want to go away and leave your 
old father!’ . 

***] don’t want to go away. Going upto the cas- 
tle sometimes wouldn’t be going away.’ 

“*T tell you I wont have it. You'd lixe to bave 
them coming here and racketing about—tramping 


feeling fur their parents.’ 

* Daring this tirade I had been getting out the old 
volumes of Sir Samuel and turning then over to tind 
the passage my father wantel. As soon as he get 
‘over his vexation, which he did after indulging in a 
recapitulation of all his miseries, I showed him the 
passage and then trudged back and forth, and 
climbed the library steps and pulled down ponderous 
tomes, till the twilight began to falland my fath- 
er. went into the garden. 

“Then i was free. Idle dreamer that I was. I 


slender, blonde-haired youth who put me in mind of 
the gods in the old Norse poems. His looks, his words, 
the sweet, meilow tones of his voice filled my mind 
till Lucinda, our maid of all work, came pattering 
along the entry. 

‘*** Goodness, Miss Agnes, don’t you see we’re go- 
ing to have a shower? Come into the house this 
minute and let me shut the door.’ 

**T got up reluctantly. Strange I had not noticed 
the change in the weather. The whole heavens 
were full of vast piles of purple, camulus clouds that 
rolled up with a grand tumultuous motion, and 
trailed upon the brassy sky, a silver-gray fringe. 
“The wind is going to blow,’ said Lucinda. 
“While she spoke a gut shivered through the 
woodbine and the elms swayed ominously. Jast at 
that instant my ear caught the sound of hurrying 
hoofs, and the next minute a party of riders swept 





She drew her breath quicker, and a curious light | 
glittered in her eye as she said: 

“T was eighteen, Eleanor, when [ fell in love—a | 
romantic, tender-hearted girl who knew no more of 
life than if she had been a nan. Indeed, the little 
village where we live was iu almost monastic seciu- 
sion. There was no railway, aud no hotel, and there 
were no summer tourists. My father lived in hia | 
books and his garden. 1| think he never remembered | 
that I was a grown woman, until one day when I 
came saddenly into the library and then as suddenly | 





ascertain if the white were natural. Toe visitor was 
at length too happy to make her escape. 
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stood still, blushing, I dare say, like a ruse, and hear- 


ing my own heart beat. For there was a young man | 


| brightened, the very echoes grew giad. 


up the road, and the whole cavalcade stopped in a 
crowd at our gate. - 

“1 saw Arthar Leslie fling himself from his horse, 
and in a moment he had lifted two of the ladies to 
the ground. 

*** Ran—run for the house!’ -he cried. 
is falling.’ 

“They came screaming up the path, laughing and 
talking in a breath, their curls tangied by the wind, 
eyes bright and excited, cheeks glowing like roses! 
Sach an influx of gay, young life our grave o!d house 
had never known before. The sombre old rooms 


‘The rain 


‘* My tather came, and Arthur apologized, and my 
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tleman, behaved courteously, and so as the rain fell, 
and the vivid red lightning flashed, and the wind 
blew, there was gay laughter and talk within. Ar- 
thur introduced me, and they were very kind, those 
beautifal, gracious ladies. _ 

“One was Mrs. Leslie, a charming matron too 
young to own such a talison, and a group of lovely, 
chattering girls, her nieces and daughters, and some 
nice, clever young men—Arthur’s friends. Oae of 
the girls wasan exquisite blonde with pale yellow 
hair, fragile and sweet as a lily. They called her 
Bertha. I knew not what strange feeling it was that 
made me almost hate the sweet beauty of her yellow 
hair and her slow, tender smile. I remember Ar- 
thur smiled at her, and his eye seemed to take in all 
her wonderfal personal charm. 

“* * How the damp makes Bertha’s hair curl!’ said 
Mrs. Leslie. 

** It was allina froth of gold over her white low 
forehead. Somehow I divined then how it was. I 
knew Arthur Laslie’s mother meant him to marry 
this babylike girl, and it made my heart hard to- 
wards her. 

“The shower was over, the birds sang again, the 
sun shone, and all this gay life slipped away out of 
sight and left the old house grayer and duller than 
before. 

“The weeks of the summer went. Arthur Leslie 
came to see us. So did Mrs. Leslie and her pretty 
flock. But my father still querulously refused to let 
me go to the cast’e. 
© It was a shane, they all said. I think they pitied 
me. And so they got into the way of asking me to 
meet them when they made their picnic parties, and 
by-and-by took me to clandestine drives, and at last 
made me come up to the castle and see their merry 
doings. 

“They were gay people and they saw no harm in 
it, and I—I was eighteen and tasting a young girl’s 
delight in society. And then tool was drawn bya 
potent force. When Arthur Leslie’s eye and voice 
commanded me I never thought of resisting. Idon’t 
think any of them once guessed how it was. 

** One day I was beside Bertha. Her hair of flossy 
gold swept my dark cheek. 

««« What a picture!’ cried one of the girls. ‘Agnes 
is as brown as a gipsey!’’ 

*«*She will be very pretty one of these days,’ said 
Mrs. Leslie, kindly. 

“Arthur exclaimed, ‘ Heavens, mother, what are 
you thinking of?’ 

“¢ Arthur!’ said Mrs. Leslie, in a t ne of reproof. 

*‘ Arthur rose and left the room abruptly. 

“Mrs. Leslie laughed softly. ‘You must forgive 
the poor fellow, Agnes,’ she said, gently. ‘He can 
only see beauty in blondes just now.’ 

**So deceived! And I could not speak. At last 
when the summer was waning, the Leslies arranged 
fora ball. There were parties of young people com- 
ing from the neighboring towns, and it was to be 
recherche and delightful. So they all said, and I was 
wild with excitement. 

** Some curious, nervous sensations came as I was 
dressing. Lucinda—did I tell you she -had entered 
into the plan—shook out my India muslin, sheer and 
lovely, a present trom Mrs. Laslie, and said: 

*¢ You will be perfectly beautiful, child, and sure- 
ly it’s only right you should have your bit of pleas- 
antness in your youth. But I shall be glad when 
it’s over.’ 

*** So shall I, Lucinda!’ I said, with a quick im- 
pulse, and the tears sprang to my eyes. 

‘** Well, well, don’t cry, dearie. There! you are 
all ready now, and you look beautiful enough to win 
any one’s heart. What will Arthur say to you, I 
wonder!’ 

“I turned away my burning cheeks, and as I did 
80 caught a glimpse of myself in the glass—a figure 
all in misty white with a dark Spanish face, scarlet 
lips and cheeks, great, wistful, haunting eyes and an 
opulence of low-drooping, shining black hair. 

“*O, | was beautiful, and I was glad! Gilad be- 
cause Arthur loved my beauty. But time sped. 

***Are you sure my father is asleep, Lucinda?’ 

“*Certain sure. I listened at his door a minute 
ago and I heard him breathing as regular as could 
be.’ 

“A pang struck to my heart. It should be the last 
time, I said to myself. Even Arthur should not 
tempt me agaiu. I slipped ona long black cloak 
and stole out softly, down the dewy, flower-bor- 
dered path out into the white, dry, moonlit road. 
I had not gone far before something darkened the 
way before me and ina minute my hands were in 
Arthur’s. 

*** You were so long in coming, little girl,’ he said, 
tenderly,‘ I was atraid something had happened. 
And what would the ball be to me without you?’ 

‘*** Did you really care so much?’ I whispered, my 
heart trembling with delight. 

“«¢ Did L care? my darling! You know how 1 love 
you! I have no words to tell it.’ 

“ He drew me close to him and I nestled there in 
his arms, and the world grew ®uddenly bright, and 
all the long lonely years of my youth faded away. 
Heaven could have nothing sweeter than this. 

“IT do not know how the night passed. I was in 
an ecstatic dream. I- remember how they praised 
my ripe red cheeks and the tender brightness of my 
eyes. I remember the limpid, delicious music—the 
long, sinuous, beguiling waltzes with their honey 
sweetness. 

* Towards midnight as I was resting a minute af- 
ter a dance Mrs. Leslie came to me. 

“** My dear, I want you to go with me.’ 


**T went all unsuspecting. She drew me out into 
&@ small ante-room, and there stood Arthur waiting 
with a face pale and frightened. 

*** Tell her, mother,’ he said, huskily. 

**Even then I only thought of harm to my love. 

**¢ What is it, Arthur?’ I gasped. Mrs. Leslie be- 
gan to cry. 

‘*« My dear, something has happened at your home. 
Your father has been taken iJl. You shall be driven 
home directly.’ 

“A great terror fell upon me. 

***O father, father!’ I moaned. 

**Tuey were very kind. They put me into a car- 
riage and Mrs. Leslie herself left her guests to take 
meg home. I lay stupid and silent in her arms till I 
reached the door. ThenI sprang out and ran in. 
Lucinda met me in the entry. At the first sight of 
her I knew it all. Iknew they had only told me 
half the trath. 

“* He is dead!’ I cried. ‘O,he is dead!’ And I 
fainted quite away. 

*O, what sorrow, what remorse was mine! How 
I suffered! Over and over I told myself what a 
wicked, disobedient child I had been. It wasin vain 
that Lucinda told me it would have been all the 
same if I had been at home. 

‘* He had never spoken, never been for a moment 
conscious after the stroke, and he would not have 
known me if I had been there. I could find no com- 
fort in this. My father had died while I was darc- 
ing! That was one woful fact that I could not get 
over. 

“ T had a long illness after the funeral. When I 
came out of my room at last, the summer was gone, 
and the crimson and gold leaves of autumn lay in 
the paths. Where was the beauty and brightness 
gone? And how had it gone from me, too! 

*** The Leslies will have a pleasant day for going 
to town,’ said Lucinda. 

“*@G ing? The Loslies?’ I said, startled. 

*“¢Ty be sure! Did you think they would spend 
the winter here? It’s likely they’d be flitting with 
the first frost. Mrs. Leslie came down yesterday— 
*twas when you were asleep, and left their good-bys 
and their love for you, and they want you to come 
and see them this winter. I couldn’t bear to speak 
of them before!’ said the faithful woman. 

“ * Never mind, Lucinda,’ Isighed. ‘They weren’t 
80 much to blame asI was.’ ° 

**¢ There, now, child, don’t go to feeling so. What 
I wish is that Mr. Arthur—’ 

‘* Lucinda paused, @ smile broke over her with- 
ered face, and following her eyes down the path I saw 
Arthur Leslie—my hero of all the world—just com- 
ing in at the gate. O, then for one minute I forgot 
my sorrow. 

*‘ In an instant Lucinda was gone and he was be- 
side me, looking down at me with a strange, pitiful 
expression in his eyes. 

*** Poor little girl, poor little girl!’ he said, gently. 

’ “T smiled up at him through my tears. 

***T might be even poorer—if you did not love me,’ 
I whispered. 

** He said something inarticulate and then sudden- 
ly stooped and kissed me. Why did he not fold me 
to his bosom, let me lose my grief there as was my 
right? I looked at him, perplexed and frightened. 
His face was dark and grave. 

**I led the way on, feeling strangely stiff and con- 
strained. Some mechanical conversation followed. 

‘¢¢ Your mother and the girls are gone,’ I said. 

‘66 Yes, they went yesterday. They meant to see 
you to say good-by, but Lucinda refused to wake you 
when they called.’ 

**¢T am sorry!’ 

“A silence for a minute and then he said : 

***T lingered till to-day—I could not leave you 
without a word. 

** His eyes met mine. 

**Leaveme? Leave me, Arthur?’ [ cried. 

‘* He grew pale, he tried to speak but the words 
would not come. At last he said, huskily: 

‘© ¢ You will have a right to hate me, Agnes, for I 
must leave you.’ 

***¢ But I do not hate you!’ I cried, wildly, ‘ I love 
you. Arthur, Arthur, what do you mean?’ 

*«*T mean this,’ said he, speaking fast and desper- 
ately. ‘I mean that I hadno right to love you, no 
right to ask you to love me. Iam to marry Bertha. 
It was settled a long time ago—before I ever saw 
you!’ 

‘*¢ Marry Bertha!’ I kept saying the words over 
to myself while he explained that it was an old wish 
of his mother’s, that he himself was not averse to it 
till he saw me, that now he knew he was bound in 
honor to Bertha, and that he must keep the promise 
made first. 

“All this fell dully on my ear. When he paused 
I rose and said: 

* «You can go now, Mr. Leslie.’ 

*** At least you willsay you forgive me,’ he plead- 
ed, with agony in his voice. ‘ Agnes, do you think I 
do not suffer, too? Youmust not forget me—forget 
me, Agnes!’ 

‘Forget you!’ I turned with hot anger. ‘I am 
not made of such slight materials. Go, Arthur 
Leslie! It cannot matter to you whether or no I 
forget.’ 

** He caught my hand. 

*** Before Heaven it does matter, Agnes!’ 

*¢ His voice, his look broke me down. ‘O Arthur,’ 
I sobbed, ‘ how could you break my heart?’ 

“* His tears too fellon my face; in a delirium of 
love and remorse he lavished upon me kisses and 
tender words. At last I knew myself placed in the 
great armchair, my clinging arms unmoved, a pas- 








sionate good-by was spoken, and I wasalone. Alone 


*** You see I know all, Agnes,’ she said, with a 


with the memory of my lost love, alone amid the | sickly smile. 


wrecks of my ruined hopes. 

“Dreary winter came on apace. The storm, the 
chill, the sullenness of nature copied my own mood. 
And so the slow days crept by. 

“‘ Lucinda spoke at last. 

*¢*T would not bea lovelorn lass. I would make 
him sorry for what he did. I’d be what he might 
have been proud of.’ 

‘* Her words fell cold, but I could not forget them. 
By-and-by they took root. 

**How could I make myself what he would be 
proud of? How could I make him say years hence, 
when he should be the husband of that flavorless, 
blonde-haired girl—‘ This was the woman I might 
have won if I had not been a fool!’ 

_ “Thad talent, genius, perhaps. I would use it. 
Was my pen eloquent? It should speak for me. 
My heart was full, my brain teeming. As the spring 
came on the paralysis which had chained my facul- 
ties dissolved. 

“I wrote a weird tale. I looked in my own life 
and found there the passion and sorrow that gave it 
power and pathos. 

“ My story brought me favor; it gave me money 
too. 1 wrote again and again, and grewin reputa- 
tion and wealth. Does this sound like a romance? 
Sach things do happen sometimes in real life. 

‘*Two years went swiftly by. In the meantime 
Mrs. Leslie wrote tome. Her daughters were mar- 
ried, she said, but Bertha was staying withher. Ar- 
thur was about returning from abroad. Would I 
come and help welcome nim? 

* “T smiled with proud satisfaction as I read this 
note. I was no longer an inferior, no longer the 
child of the poor recluse, whon people would be 
kind to, bat a woman with a position and power. 

“My old love was not dead. It lived, and was in- 
tense and deep. But I was mistress of it and my- 
self. Yes I would go to Mrs. Leslie I wrote. 

*** You mustn’t come between Mr. Arthur and the 
yellow-haired lassie,’ said Lacinda, as she helped me 
pack my trunks. 

©‘ Why not? Why should my heart be broken 
that she may be happy?’ I replied. 

**¢ Child, child!’ cried Lacinda, ‘ you would lay up 
woe for yourself. Nothing comes of selfishness but 
sorrow.’ 

*** Be at ease, Lucinda! I would not now marry 
Arthur Leslie if he and I were alone in the world 
together.’ 

‘Lucinda looked both relieved and amazed. I 
think she feared I had some fell purpose. Hai I? 
If I had it was very dimly defined to my own mind. 

**T went to Mrs. Leslie and was received with ca- 
resses and praise. Bertha was there, very lovely, 
just the same as of old. Hers was one of those char- 
acters that do not grow. 

** Mrs. Laslie lived in gracefal, luxurious style. It 
was very pleasant. But I was restless till Arthur 
came. 

‘* How did we meet, do you ask? Like friendly 
acquaintances. But Bertha—can you guess how I 
felt when I saw my lover meet her with kisses and 
embraces as of right. 

‘‘It was just at dark when he came. Mrs. Leslie 
rang for lights. e 

**¢ You must see my two bonny girls,’ she said, 
gayly. 

‘“« The lights came, and Bertha grew a bit rosier 
under Arthur’s gaze. 

“¢ Bertha has changed very little,’ he said, gravely. 

**¢ Bat Agnes,’ cried Mrs. Leslie, ‘what do you 
think of her? Don’t you remember you laughed at 
me one day when I prophesied that she would be 
pretty?’ 

* Did 1?’ said he, absently. 

“*To besure! And now she is magnificent, and 
an authoress, and a rich woman to boot.’ 

**s‘Agnes is very fortunate,’ said Arthur. 

“The days passed. We were a quartet—some- 
times only a trio and then I was retransported to my 
old world of delight. 

** Ah, we were meant for each other—Arthur and 
I. He could talk all day long and never grow wea- 
ry. As for meI put forth every charm 1 possessed; 
I used every subtle art to win him. And more and 
more as the days went by he hung upon my words, 
followed my every movement, watched my face for 
signs of love. And Bertha was silent. How soon 
she suspected [ never knew. She might have 
guessed it early or she might have been self-deceived 
as his mother was. 

“The denouement came in time, as it must. Ar- 
thur was of too fiery a nature to hide such a secret 
long, and one day, when by chance I met him in the 
conservatory, I knew that further concealment was 
impossible. ‘ 

‘* Coward that I was, I faltered now. If the time 
ever came when he said to me again, ‘I love you,’ I 
had meant to repulse him coldly, to ask him haugh- 
tily if he supposed women could not change too, to 
remind him scornfully of his honor. 

* But my heart failed,and when my love looked 
down into my eyes and said that he worshipped me 
before all the world, and that no promise should 
keep us apart, I could only stand quite still between 
joy and remorse and pray that God would forgive 
me and let me keep my love. 

“I went up stairs in a fit of strange excitement. I 
flung the window wide and let the cool air fan my 
fevered face. Something stirred behind me, and 
turning, to my ammaz2ment I met Bertha. She was 
white and wan, and her blue eyes were preternat- 
urally large. 





“Then you know I loved him years ago,’ 1 said, 
passionately. ‘ You know we were separated by a 
boyish promise made to yoa.’ 

«** But he loved me then,’ she said, in a wistful 
tone, ‘he would love me now if you would go away.’ 

“* You must value a heart that can be toesed about 
in that fashion!’ I said, scornfally. ‘You delude 
yourselt, Bertha. He has loved me always.’ 

“* But I cannot give him up,” cried the girl, the 
tears streaming down her face. ‘If I do my heart 
will break,’ she sobbed. 

‘* I grew hard and cold towards her. Why should 
I euffer and she go unscathed? I was awake all that 
night thinking of it When I went down to break- 
fast the next morning Arthur was there with an 
open letter. 

“Mrs. Leslie was pale and agitated. His face 
kindled at sight of me. 

“* What do you say, Agnes? I came home to join 
the army, and here 1 have achance to go. Shall I 
accept it?’ 

My heart stood still a minute. Then I said: 

**¢T would not hold you back.’ 

**¢ You!’ cried Mrs. Leslie. ‘But Bertha! Think 
of Bertha!’ 

*** Mother,’ said Arthar, in a low tone, ‘ Bertha 
cannot be my wife.’ 

** I cannot describe the scene which followed—how 
Mrs. Leslie, torn by the lov; she bore us all at last 
gave a reluctant consent. Consent? No consent 
was nceded. Our love overleapt all such obstacles. 

* One morning in the spriag we were married, and 
a week afterwards Arthur joined his regiment. 

* Bertha had been gay through it all. 

“TI am not going to wear the willow,’ she protest- 
ed. ‘ Idon’t blame anybody, not Arthur, and least 
of all, Agnes. I’m sure 1 hope you wfll be very 
happy.’ 

“ But now she drooped. Iwas tender and pitiful 
now, and as I saw her fade away before my eyes, I 
could have given my life to save her. 

“All the sweet summer she grew weaker and 
weaker. It was useless to talk of consumption. I 
knew if Bertha died I should be her murderer. It 
was I who took away f:om her the life and hope that 
might have combated the disease. 

‘My darling, I cried, one night, ‘I would do any- 
thing—I would even give him up.’ 

** «It is too late,’ she said, ‘ too late!’ 

‘A week afterward she went down into the dark 
valley and we mizsed her from our sight.” 

A silence fll. Tne wind had lulled. The weird 
solemnity of the night and the pathos of the story 
pressed heavily upon me. 

** Do you wonder that she haunts me?” said Mre 
Leslie, suddenly. ‘‘D» you wonder that the wind 
keening at the windows sounds like her weeping, 
that she sobs in the pines, that ber ghost sits by my 
fire and stands by my bedside?” 

‘* Bat, my dear Mrs. Leslie, surely your husband’s 
love—” 

‘“*‘ Hush!” she cried, in a sharp, ringing voice. “I 
have no husband. I never knew his love. He died 
before Fort Wagner—died and I never saw him 
again—never looked upon his dear dead face. And, 
child, that is not the worst of it,” she said, in a 
whisper. “I fancy them happy up there—” lifting 
her hand—“ Arthur and Bertha—while I am furever 
shut out—shut out through all the ages, never to 
know any love, or peace, or forgiveness. Am I not 
haunted?” 





PARISIAN HONESTY. 

A curious insight is furnished into the honesty of 
Parisian cab-drivers and policemen by the fortnightly 
lists which ?zench papers publish of objects found in 
public vehicles or thoroughfares, and deposited by 
the finders at the Prefecture de Polic». Ina recent 
list, between the 26th of December and the 12th of 
January, are eighteen watches. twenty-two pocket- 
books (containing altogether seven thousand dollars 
in gold), three rings, one gold snuff box, four brace- 
lets, three lockets, seven brooches, and one pair of 
gold spectacies. All these were picked up in the 
streets or in public gardens. In cabs, omnibuses, 
and theatres there were found twenty-seven pocket- 
books (containing as much as twelve thousand dol- 
lars in gold), thirteen watches, twenty-three opera- 
glasses, one pear! necklace, three gold necklaces and 
lockets, two bracelets, forty-four umbrellas, five la- 
dies’, shaw!s or cloaks, and nine gentlemen’s over- 
coats. The most surprising feature of the list con- 
sists, however, in the number of isolated twenty- 
franc and ten-franc pieces picked up and brought to 
the police office. One can understand a cabman tak- 
ing @ purse or watch to a police-station; but who are 
those phosnix drivers who feel bound to deposit coins 
of which it must be impossible to discover the own- 
ers? It ceems that the Prefecture de Police, enter- 
taining small confidence in the innate probity of 
mankind, bas recourse toan ingenious and ¢ fficacious 
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method of seeing that lost objects are not misappro- | 
priated by the finders. With a view to impressing | 


upon cabmen the prudence as well as the beauty of 
honesty, police agents are directed now and then to 
leave things on purpose in public vehicles. If the 


drivers do not bring the objects to the Prefectare | 
within two days they are punished by a withdrawal | 
of their license, an! in some instances prosecuted; | 


if, on the contrary, they prove themee! ves honest, the 


objects are handed over to them at the end ofa | 


twelvemonth, as ia done in cases where the owners of 
property found and deposited are not forthcoming. 
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(Written for The Flag cf our Union.) 
JENNIB GREY. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


The bluebird's clear and joyous trill, 
The fragrant buds of May, 

Sweet thoughts of childhood's vanished years 
Bring back to me to-day, 

And every hallowed scene that's linked 
With thee, loved Jennie Grey. 


Dear are the flowers still to me, 
And dear the songsters’ lays, 

But brighter were the joys that then 
Oped to my childish gaze, 

And sweeter far the song that breathes 
Through those remembered days. 


This morn, with tender thoughts of thee, 
My eager footsteps strayed 

Down to the schoolhouse, hidden in 
Its growth of tangled shade, 

Where oft at happy morn and eve 
We two together played. 


But now the paths our feet have trod 
With waving grass are green, 

For never through the open doors 
Are merry faces seen; 

And like grim sentinels the oaks 
Spread giant arms between. 


I wandered to the glen, where oft 
With joyous feet we came; 

The stream that laved our heated brows 
Flowed onward just the same, 

And on the ancient elm I read 
Each rudely-sculptured name. 


Upon this relic of the past 
I gazed with wistful tears, 

To think that while each scene of youth 
So sadly changed appears, 

Unaltered still those names have lived 
Through all the rolling years. 


While joyously the moments sped 
Amid sweet nature's bowers; > 

Charmed by the song of stream‘and bird, 
The breath of summer flowers, 

No hearts that throbbed in festal halls 
Were half as light as ours. 


And when the regal Autumn wove 
Her gold and scarlet crown, 

And over Summer's verdure spread 
Her sombre robe of brown, 

We roamed for sanny hours where 
The ripe nuts rattled down. 


Come, voices of the golden past, 
With whispers sweet and low, 

For while I walk the vale of life 
My heart may never know 

Such joy as pulsed within my heart 
Ten happy years ago! 


Imagination brings the loved 
Of yore around my way, 

And looking backward to that time 
I seem a child to-day, 

And tread the old, familiar paths 
With dark-eyed Jennie Grey. 


While silently with smiles and tears 
The seasons come and go, 

Old Winter weaves his snowy shroud, 
And Summer's blossoms blow ; ° 

The hearts that loved so well of old 
May never meet below. 


But when life's mingled light and shade 
To both have passed away, 

Far up the shining path that leads 
To everlasting day, 

A Father's arms will bear my soul 
To meet thee, Jennie Grey. 


A LIMITED HORIZON. 
IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
A SECRET DISHONOR. 


‘““My dear Miss Lalage,” the unwise curate had 
written, ‘‘I don’t know how to begin this letter, for 
I am afraid what Iam going to tell you will make 
you very angry; but I couldn’t help it. You your- 
self told me there was no hepe for me as regarde the 
subject on which I spoke to you some timeago. I 
now write to say that my feelings are changed—at 
least, 1 don’t know that they are realiy changed, for 
never in all my life shall I think any woman half so 
Sweet and beautiful as you are; but at any rate I 
must try and keep down all that, for I am engaged, 
or as good as engaged, to a lady to whom I stood in 
the same position some time ago; but she and every 
one else went out cf my head when I saw you. 

‘‘She gave me up four years ago; but has been 
good enough to reconsider her verdict; so she has 
given me to understand; but I cannot make up my 
mind to take the final step without writing to tell 
you. Don’t be angry with me. I have been very 
unhappy, and am now, as I believe, only doing what 
is best; and you know you said there was no hope. 

“Mary is very good—too good for me, I feel—and 
she does not knéw I have ever cared for any one but 
her; she fancied so once, and that made her break 
off the engagement; but now she thinks it was alla 
mistake, and I have not the heart to undeceive her; 
she would be so unhappy, and isso good, and has 
had so much trouble all her life. Do be kind enough 
to write and tell me you are not angry; and may I 
ask you to direct your letter to the post-office here? 
‘“*My substitute has promised to let me have 








another fortnight at home, so I shall be here till the 
middle cf July. I am always, dear Miss Lalage, 
yours faithfaliy, T. MITCHELL.” 


The bright summer morning that brought this 
letter to Lalage found her in the garden with little 
Isabel Cleather. She was in quite high spirits, hold- 
ing the child in her arms, and running with ber to 
lovk forthe postmar. It was a daily excitement of 
which Dinner Bell was very fond; Lalage was more 
careless about it, having few correspondents. 

At last the man came up in his leisurely country 
fashion, and delivered two letters; one, a big blue 
envelop, directed to Belle, Lalage gave the child to 
take to her sister; the other, she put quickly into 
her pocket, with a faint, angry flush. With amazed 
eyes she had recognized the big curate’s small hand, 
and a dark presentiment of evil came over her. 
What business had he to write to her? 

With all her gayety dashed to the ground, she went 
back to the house, and looking in at the crawing- 
room door, asked Belle if she would take charge of 
Dinner Bell for the morning. - 

She went up to her own room; with slow, unwill- 
ing fingers opened the unlucky letter, and read it 
through once, twice three times, her quick, faint 
flash coming and going over her face all the while. 
Then she crushed up the envelop in her angry 
fingers, and flung herself on her knees by the bed— 
not to pray, only to keep down with hidden face aud 
stifled sobs the passion she felt she must suppress. 

She was very angry, very angry indeed. That she, 
Lalage Hesketh, should bave received such a letter 
from any man, was a bumiliation, an insult. And 
what should she do? How should she resent it? 
Where should she turn for help? She had hitherto 
been protected, guarded, defendcd from the outer 
world; but this bitter arrow reached her standing 
alone and helpless on the terrible hill of isolation on 
which she had placed herself, and there was none to 
draw it out, and prevent the poisonous wound from 
festering. Her firat impulse was to rush down and 
tell her sister everything; but this was instantly 
rejected. She could not bring herself to do it. 
“ Belle would only despise me,” she thought, in her 
blind misunderstanding cf superior wisdom; and 
self-scorn was easier to bear than the scorn of that 
other dearer one. 

And this was not a thing to be prayed about—an 
insult which, she said to herself, had been brought 
about by herself; it could not be well to lay such a 
petty humiliation before the awfal throne on high. 
No, there was no comfort anywhere. But asudden 
divine impulse came over her, and she stretched out 
her hands, poor Lalage, and sobbed out, ‘‘ Make haste 
to help me, O Lord!” 

A little softened, she got up, and smoothed out the 
envelop and replaced the letter; then put on her 
things hastily and went out. Up the hot hillside 
Belle saw the light figure moving swiftly on, goaded 
by the inner pain, and followed her with fond wishes 
and tender fears. 

** She shall not stay here mach ionger,” said Belle 
to herself; ‘‘ Grimswold is too dull for her.’’ 

All through the burden and heat of the long sum- 
mer day, Lalage wandered with quick, unconscious 
steps, seeking rest and finding none, repeating to 
herself that she had been insulted, and bearing about 
her the curate’s written testimony of bis own insta- 
bility and unworthiness. At four in the afternoon, 
she found herself back in the little wood, through 
which she had passed in the morning. She did not 
yet feel tired out, and was still very angry; but she 
sat down at the foot of an old brown trunked tree, 
and leaning her head against it, looked like a white 
withering flower in the gloomy shade of the wood. 
Near that very spot, only eight months before, she 
had heard the curate’s steps as he came up to her on 
the day when he made an appeal which had touched 
her very heart. Nothing touched her now but a 
sense of outrage and insult, which made the bright- 
ness of the day, the beauty of the trees, the songs of 
the birds, a mockery and a bitterness. So only had 
the tair summer landscape spoken to her on that 
day when the smallest ray of comfort would have 
been a godsend. The beauty and brightness had 
thrown her back upon the heart in which was 
neither, only blackness and anger. 

She heard footsteps approaching, but did not open 
her eyes to see who caused them, telling herself she 
was out of the way of any passer-by. But they 
paused when they reached her, so she turned and 
looked up. In her highly-strung, unnatural state of 
excitement, it would not have seemed strange if the 
curate himself had stood beside her, so it was with 
no expression of surprise that her eyes met those of 
her cousin, George Wriothesley. 

* Lalage!” be cried, startled out of his usual non- 
chalance by ber strange, ghastly appearance. ‘“ What 
is the matter?” 

In the shadow of the trees, with the marks of the 
day’s heat and weariness upon her pallid face, she 
looked more like a fading white lily than the bright 
assured girl who had been his old love. 

To her, the sympathizing human voice, breaking 
for the first time the silence of many hours, came 
with acomfort and appeal that she was not strong 
enough to resist. She looked up at him, standing 
there in his cool, carefully arranged summer dress, 
with his regular features and long fair whiskers and 
mustache, and compared herself, suddenly worn and 
weary, and faded and bedraggied, with the well- 
appointed figure before her. But even that dispar- 
aging contrast could not repel the flood of pain 
within her which strove for utterance, and which 
had been invited to confidence. 


“George,” she said, with a sudden burst of tears, 
**T have been insulted.” 

There—it was over; the words had been said, the 
| confidence had been given beyond recall, and she was 
glad of it. Some one stronger than herself was near 





‘to guide and help her, some one whom she knew to | 


j be good with the best goodness; her sudden prayer 
had already been answered. 

** Ineulted, Lalage?’’ he said; ‘* who has dared—” 

She interrupted him. 

*O George, it was all my fault. 
better read the letter.” 

She took it out and gave it to him, crumpled and 
worn like herself. He read it through, and then 
returned it in.silence. 

After a pause, he said, ‘‘The fellow hopes you 
wont be angry, and you tell me it was all your fault. 
Am I to understand that you liked this man?” 

“Of course I liked him,’ said Lalage, with bitter 
self-scorn. ‘‘I suppose I was what people call in 
love with him; [ used to walk with him, and talk 
with him, and I liked him very much.” Her manner 
suddenly changed, and she looked at him with eyes 
which grew questioning and‘wistful. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think 1 must have liked him very much if I did all 
that?” 

He was startled, confounded. Was Lalage, his 
ideal woman, wanting in all delicacy—in all faminine 
reticence? Abashed, he turned away his face. In 
that pause she was having hard measure dealt out 
to her. He felt that, man as he was, he could never 
have so openly spoken of his feelings on a subject cf 
this sort. At last he said, slowly: 

**T suppose if you had chosen him out as your com- 
panion from zll the world, you n ust have liked him 
very much indeed.” 

“Chose him out from all the world!’ she eaid, 
with wide-opened eyes. “There is no world here; 
there was no one but him to speak to, not one human 
being except a wicked woman whom I detest, and I 
was so lonely! I know I was very wrong; I am not 
excusing myself; I know I ought to have stopped 
him more firmly the very first time he spoke 80 fool- 
ishly; but I can only say the old thing over again— 
I was so lonely, so lonely!” 

He was silent, not well knowing what to say. She 
looked up. 

* Gaorge,” she said, *‘ you do not understand; you 
do not see that the insult lies in his having written 
to me on what he calls ‘that subject.” I had desired 
him never to allude toit again; 1 had told him I 
would appeal to papa if he did, he made me so angry 
with his foolishness. I had forbidden him to speak 
to me at all, and then he goes away and takes advan- 
tage of the post to make me read words to which I 
would never have listened; telling me”—with a 
throb of wounded vanity—‘‘he must give me up! 
Give up what be never had!” 

* But if you liked him so much,” said George, 
“why was all this so distasteful to you?” 

** Because I knew him to bo unworthy,” she said. 
“He had broken his word before, speaking when 
he had promised to be silent; and though in liking 
him I had fallentvery low, there was no reason for 
falling lower by encouraging him.” 

** Does he know you liked him so much?” 

“Of course not!” said Lalage, getting up and 
standing before him ina blazeof passion. ‘* What 
do you take me for? O, I wish 1 had never told you; 
you don’t understand; and you don’t care, you don’t 
care!” 

She was stung and angry. The unworthy man, 
who, as she thought, would have been faithful to his 
hapless love all his life, had turned from her, and 
written to tell her that her regard was no longer a 
thing to be desired; the worthy man, to whom in 
her need she had looked for help, stood aloof coldly, 
only seeming shocked and bewildered. Ah! he had 
a right to be shocked—she herself was shocked, 
thinking of the position in which she stood. But 
why should he be bewildered, and helpless, and 
stupid? However, her last words roused him. 

“ Lalage,’’ he said—and she was forced to acknow- 
ledge to herself that his voice was earnest and kind— 
**¥ do care very much; so much, that I do not know 
how to he!p you, or what to say, till I have thought 
it over. But that I will help you I give you my 
word. I will write to the man myself, as soon as I 
see my way clearly. Will you give me this evening 
to think it all out?” 

** Yes,” she said, as one who did not much care, 
for all at once she became exhausted; the active ex- 
ercise and the long fast were telling upon her, and 
he saw it. 

“Now, we must go home as soon as possible,” he 
said, gently; “‘ you are quite overdone.” 

They walked through the wood and down the hill, 
he all the while accommodating his steps to her 
feeble ones, as that other man had certainly never 
done. When they were about half-way home, he 
made her stop and rest for a minute or two, mount- 
ing guard over, jealously, and looking to the right 
and left, not knowing, as she did, how very rare were 
passers-by. He was kind—yes; but somehow she 
felt as though she were a prisoner under humiliating 
circumstances. Slow tears, which she was too weak 
to resist, came to her eyes, and through them she 
saw her cousin move away with his foot a black im- 
peding log which was fretting the course of a fair 
little brook. 

At last home was reached. George told Belle he 
had found Lalage quite tired out, and advised her 
going to bed early; so, soon after dinner, she gof 
away to ber room. She had meant to think it all 
over, and come to some conclusion as to the answer 
to that fatal letter; but she was so tired that her 
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head had scarcely touched her pillow before she fel 
asleep. 

Down stairs Belle and George spent a very quiet 
evening; he was silent and preoccupied, and very 
early returned to the homely old-fashioned little inn 
in which he had taken up his quarters. Going 
through the streets on his way thither, he could not 
help noticing the utter desolation of the place. “She 
must have been very lonely,” he said. 

Late into the summer night he sat in the tiny inn 
parlor, smoking a contemplative cigar, and gazing 
out into the summer darkness, not in the least look- 
ing hurt and wounded, as he really was. Yet Lalage 
had disappointed him sorely that day, and, besides, 
an unacknowledged hope had been stifled ere it rose 
to life. 

The whole affiir which he had promised to think 
over was very vague, bat he was resvlved to help 
her—help her he would. A dull anger burned in his 
heart against the foolish weak man who had written 
that letter, and who was, be found out from Belle, 
the curate of Grimswold. But he was the man whom 
Lalage had liked very much, 80 he must not be too 
hard upon him. And yet she had never pleaded for 
any such leniency; she had only been angry, and 
outraged, and insulted, and had always spoken of it 
in the past tense, never in the present. Was that all 
the love of which she was capable? he asked himself, 
with asigh. Love which could be destroyed at a 
single blow—however deadly that blow might be— 
was to him a mystery. 

No flush had risen to her pale face when she had 
uttered that scornful self-condemning sentence; no 
tender reticence had made the words falter on her 
lips. Then he remembered the questioning eyes that 
had met his when she had startled him with the 
query, ‘‘ Don’t you think I must have liked him very 
much if I did all that?” Her face, her attitude, as 
she had said those words, came back to him, and sud- 
denly it seemed as though a child, whose heedless 
feet had carried her where she would not, and who 
wept over her wanderings with bitter, undue lamenta- 
tions, had stood before him then, asking that strange 
question, instead of a conscious woman, who was in- 
capable of reticence or delicacy. 

A sudden revelation laid bare the truth before his 
delighted eyes, and, taking the end of his cigar from 
his month, he flung the red-hot spark far into the 
landlord’s peaceful kitchen-garden, where it lay for 
a tew seconds before it went out, hissing and seeth- 
ing on the top of a bedewed cabbage. 

“By Jove!” said George Wriothesley, “ it is all a 
mistake; she doesn’t like him in that way, poor, in- 
nocent child, and she doesn’t know the difference. 
And she must have been very lonely, very lonely 
indeed; poor little Lalage, poor little child.” And 
the ‘“‘ Thank Heaven!” which he attered in his brief, 
soldierly fashion was no mere exclamation. 

Then, to make up for all the hard thougbts he had 
bestowed on her, he gave him:elf up to the recount- 
ing of her various good qualities—not a difficult task, 
and one on which he had been engaged at intervals 
ever since she had really been the “little child” he 
was now calling her. 

1t was a strange mistake for a woman to make; 
but then she was hardly a woman in mind yet, he 
said to hinself, and ba‘l been placed in a very trying 
pesition; utterly without friends or acquaintances, 
she who had been all her life accustomed to society. 
He rejoiced over his discovery with a great joy. 

“The truth shall make you free,” kept ranning in 
his head betwixt pitiful mental glimpses of her whom 
he had wronged in thought; yes, the truth should 
make Lalage Hesketh free, and no selfish joy marred 
the beauty of his exultation. 

Before he went to bed he wrote a short, stern letter 
to the curate, to be copied and sent, or destroyed and 
not sent, just as Lalage liked. 

“Sir,” it ran, “surprised I was at the letter re- 
ceived from you on the —th instant. I have no com- 
ment to make on the contents, which in no way 
concern me, but beg that no repetition of the offence 
be committed, or I shall feel obliged to take more 
severe methods of enforcing your silence. With 
every wish for your future welfare, I remain, &c.” 

This epistle concluded and approved, he went to 
bed, feeling happier than he could have believed pos- 
sible eight hours before. 

** Poor little Lalage, poor little child,” was his last 
thought; in her weakness and helplessness she 
seemed dearer than ever to him. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
SET FREE. 


ANv how had George Wriothesley found himself in 
Grimswold just at this particular jancture of Lalage’s 
life. She asked herself this question next morning, 
thinking, with a little shame, that she had never 
made any inquiries on the sul ject the previous day. 
It had not seemed strange to her to find him stand- 
ing by her side in the wood; but looking back, after 
the pause and calm which sleep had brought to her 
excitement, it did appear very odd. 

Sue grew more and more ashamed, as she remem- 
bered how suddenly and abruptly she had forced her 
troubles upon him, and marvelied at his having been 
80 ready to receive her confidence. How long ago it 
seemed! Was it indeed on!y a day, a single day since 
she had received the curate’s letter? Both in body 
and mind she felt as if the wear and tear of weeks 
had gone over her head. And hew strange it waa, 
that just when he was+o mach wanted, her cousin 
snoald have come to her aid! How had it all come 
about? 
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THES FLAG OF OUSB UNION. 





To answer this question, we must go back for 
a while, and shall then be able to tell the reader | 


Cleather’s letter immediately on its receipt, and «p- 


to repair at once. Thither he had gone to see her, 
accompanied by an attendant from a lunatic asylum, 
dressed as his groom. He and this man went and 
returned from the Cleathers’ house several times, so 
that the captain grew accustomed to the supposed 
servant, without suspicion of any sort. Happily, too, 
all memcry of the insulting way in which he bad 
treated George last time they met had faded from his 
failing mind; so the two were on moderately friendly 
terme, though Captain Cleather confided to Gertrude 
that he bated men about him—any one of them might 
be an infernal doctor, for anything one knew—for 
they, doctors, were equal to any mean subterfrge or 
disguise. But Gertrude reassured him, giving him 
ber word of honor that neither George nor his groom 
was a medical man; and he believed in her more 
than in any one else. 

After a few weeks had elapsed, George begged to 
be allowed to leave the man at the Cleathers, whilst 
he took an imaginary journey. 

“These fellows are always in the way when one 
is travelling, Cleather,” he said; ‘‘and I don’t want 
to dismiss him, he’s such a good servant ” 

“*T don’t mind keeping him,” growled the captain, 
‘if be’ll only make himself usefal.” 

“That I’m sure he will,” said George, and went his 
way, leaving the man behind him. 

. Either this man’s presence exercised a beneficial 
restraint over Captain Cleagher, or he ‘‘ managed ” 
him without the patient’s cognizance; fir certain it 
is that Gertrude’s husband was quieter and more 
reasonable than he had been for many months. He 
constituted himself Captain Cleather’s body-servant, 
and soon the irritable man could not do without him. 

Once, indeed, he could do nothing right in his 
master’s eyes, and storms of rage burst upon his head. 
Such high words were spoken, and such terrible 
threats uttered, that Gertrude, in alarm, wrote for 
George, who answered her summons instantly. He 
was met at the door by the infuriated captain. 

**You’ve come back, have you?” cried the angry 
man. ‘It’s quite time, I can tell you. That man of 
yours is downright insolent; you’d better take him 
away.” 

“I wish you'd let me have a few words with you,” 
said George; and Captain Cleather, gratified by the 
confidence implied, willingly assented. 

“The truth is,” said George, as the two paced up 
and down the smal! garden-walk, ‘‘ the man és inso- 
lent— an overbearing fellow, almost tuo much for me 
to manage. I wish you’d take him in hand for a 
year or so, and keepasbarp lookout upon him; it 
would do him all the good in the world, for he’s too 
good a servant to be got rid of.” 

“ Why con’t you do it yourself?” asked the suspi- 
cious map, but in a calmer tone. 

“I’m such an awfully soft fellow,” said George, 
with a laugh; besides, you are more fit for the work 
than I am; higher up in the service, and all that.” 

** But I never was in the guards,” said the pacified 
captain. ‘‘ Well, 1’il see about it; he wantsa tight 
band over him.” 

This new view of the subject efforded him much 
gratification, and, to Gertrude’s surprise, he proposed 
that evening that the man should take up bis quar- 
ters for the night in the dressing-room adjoining his 
own room. This had actually been the case ever 
since the keeper’s arrival, but without Captain 
Cleather’s knowledge; so Gertrude’s path was now 
comparatively smooth. 

George had now established Gertrude’s protector; 
8o felt at liberty to follow his own inclinations and 
pay his cousins a visit. He called on his uncle pre- 
viously, and heard from the blind, busy man that his 
daughters were both well, and Lalage charmed with 
the place. 

“T am thinkinz of running up to see them,” he 
had said; and Mr. Hesketh had answered, ‘“‘Ah, 
do.” Hence it was that the day which had brought 
Lalage the curate’s letter had found George Wriothes- 
ley standing beside her in the little wood, whither he 
had followed her, according to Belle’s directions. 

The next morning he went over to the Hill House, 
and found Lalage alone in the drawing-room. Belle, 
contrary to her usual habits, had gone out for a drive, 
taking little Dinner Bell with her. She thought that 
something was going on between her sister and 
George—as indeed ther was, though a different 
“something ” from what she imagined—and resolved 
not to be in the way. 

Lalage was lying on the sofa, white and exhausted, 
with the traces of the dead passion of the day before 
on her face. 

“‘T am afraid you are very tired,”’ be said. 

“Very tired,” she answered; ‘‘so tired, that I can 
scarcely think of anything.” 

**T am sorry for that,” he said, “fur there is some- 
thing I want to ask you to think about. Do you 
know, Lalage, I fancy you have been making a great 
mistake?” 

“About what?” she asked, lifting her clear, wistful 
eyes to his face. 

“ What an awkward business it is to talk about,” 

thought George to himself; “but it must be said out 











“ That is what I said to myself when that dreadful 
; letter came,” said Lalage, eagerly. “I said, ‘It is 


showing I was anxious to escape from al! the trouble 


pointed a suburb of London which wou!d be easily | I had drawn upon myself; and, George, I think it 
accessible to him, to which he begged her, if possible, - 


still, for I was eo sorry for him, more sorry than I 
have ever been for any one else.”’ 

“That may be,” said George Wriothesley, turning 
away his face. ‘‘ Some wen show their feelings more 
than others, and find it easy to enliat ladies’ sym- 
pathy in that way; otherscan’t. Bat, Lalage, that 
has nothing to do with it; the real thing goes deeper 
than the deepest pity, and has ncthing to do with 
anger, and yesterday you were angry.” 

“ Very angry,” she said.” 

“You could not have been angry if that had been 
the case,” he went on; “only hurt, and sorrowful, 
and wounded. You see,” with a forced laugh, “I 
know all about it, and you don’t, and that was why 
you made the mistake.” 

“‘If it only were so,” said Lalage, with tears, bury- 
ing her face in her pillows. ‘“ But I dou’t deserve to 
escape in this way, and I am not sure you are 
right.” 

“Indeed, I am right,’ he said, earnestly; ‘‘ your 
very saying that proves it. If I were wrong, you 
would not wish to escape, thinking those chains 
dearer than liberty.” 

‘ Bat O, I am so ashamed!” she said, with a sud- 
den cry. “Ifa mistake, it is such a dreadful mistake 
for a woman to have made.” 

“‘T dare say lots of women have made it before,” 
said George, sententiously; ‘only they have kept it 
to themselves, instead of acknowledging it, as you 
have done.” 

** I wish I had kept it to myself,” she sobbed. 

“Don’t say that,” he said, gently, though he could 
not help liking her the better for the sentiment. “ It 
has been such a happiness to me to help you toa 
knowledge of the truth; besides, if you had gone on 
thinking you had that fancied pain, it would have 
been so hard upon you—uearly as hard as a real sor- 
row, I think.” 

Her distress touched him, but not to the extent to 
which it would have softened the curate, for he was 
a@ just man, and cculd not help feeling that it was 
only natural, and even deserved. She felt that 
he was judging her right ly—not passing over her 
weakness, as though it were utterly guiltless, but 
still pitiful and kind; and this made her trust to 
him, and give his opinion due value. 

Presently she said, “I hope it is as you think, but 
I don’t deserve it.” 

“T am sure I am right,” he said, heartily; “ and 
as for not deserving the freedom, poor little Lalage, 
you have not been very wise; but no one can say 
worse of you than that; and few women have been 
placed in so trying a position.” 

She, a tall, slencer girl, considerably overtopping 
the average height to which women attain, had, per- 
haps, never been called ‘‘little” before; and some- 
how the epithet, acknowledging her weakness and 
unwisdom, did not displease her; it was true she did 
feel very little just then. 

“IT was very lonely, George,” she said. 

“T am sure of it,” he answered; ‘‘ and you felt it 
so much that it was pleasant to have any one to 
speak to. Isn’t it 80?” 

‘* Yes,” she said; ‘*and he was a clergyman, and 
Teally is so good.” ; 

**T don’t know about that,” said George, illiberally. 

* Yes he is,” said Lalage; ‘‘ only weak and foolish ; 
he is very good to the poor.” 

“Then he should confine his attentions to them,” 
said George, kftily. ‘‘ By the way, Lalage, will this 
letter do?” And he drew the document from his 
pocket. 

She read it over, and then said, almost with a 
laugh, ‘Ono. I will write to him ina day or two, 
and you will see that my letter will answer the pur 
pese better than this, which would frighten him 
nearly out of his senses.” 

** Well, just as you like,’ he said, more careless 
about the curate now that Lalage had been brought 
to look upon her freedom as a possible fact; and then 
both left the unwelcome topic, and talked about 
George’s coming to Grimswold, and other different 
subjects. 

“ O George, isn’t it a lonely place?” she exclaimed. 
She could not help saying the words over and over 
again; it was so pleasant that that which had caused 
her so much suffering should be acknowlecged as an 
evil. 

“Very lonely,” he said. “ Bat did you never try 
to give yourself some special home-task—work, or 
something? What do women always do?” 

* Needlework,” said Lalage; “and I hate it. And 
they read; but I am not clever, and don’t care for 
reading more than two or three hours a day, and 
every day is fourteen hours long, you know. But I 
am trying to be better,” she added, with earnest 
humility. ‘Ever since Dinner Beil has been here, I 
have done every single thing for her; mended her 
clothes, put her to bed, dressed her in the morning, 
taken her to walk. It has been such a pleasure. And 
besides, I must show you something,” she said, jump- 
ing off the sofa and opening a chiffonier drawer. “I 
made all these myrelf;”” and she displayed five or six 
little blue print pinafores, over which she had pain- 
fully labored for as many weeks; ‘‘ these are for my 
district.” 

* TI think you have been very good,” he said, exam- 
ining the work, minutely, as it he knew anything 
about it. 

“But I only did all this quite lately,” she said. 





| “At first I did tid nothing a!l ae, when I could not £9 | 
ont, bat sit at the window and watch the rain, and | 


| bosiness came on. O George, I wonder why it all | 
happened ; it did no good, and ie such a hamiliation.” 
“ Little Lalage,” he said, ‘‘ perhaps you mseded 
humiliation.” 
“IT hope it will make me better,” she said, softly. 


George’s adventcres in Grin swoid; and they ail 
talked and laughed in a way to which two:f them 
were hardly accastomed, till it was time to take little 
Dinner Be}! up for her noon‘lay sleep. 

** Lalage is not looking well,” said George to Belle. 

“Not at all,” was the answer; ‘“‘ I am anxious to 
get her away for a little change.” 

“1 don’t suppose you will be here much |] nger?” 
asked George. *‘ I should think my uucle bad econo- 
mized enough to set him ap tor life.” 

“I don’t know about that,” said Belle; ‘but 
papa’s ¢ffiirs are mrvch more favorable than he at 
first supposed, and Lalage, poor child, bas spent 
h xt to nothing on dress.” 

“She has had no temptation to do otherwise, I 
euppose,” said George; “‘ and you are just as biue as 
ever, Belle.” 

He was very fond of Belle, and she quite recipro- 
cated the feeling. Women older than himself gener- 
ally liked George Wriothesley, being able to give him 
his due value; those of his own age, or still younger, 
did not appreciate him. He was perhaps a little 
dogmatic, and almo@t obstinate in his frecly spoken 
opinions; and to gitls in ajl the one-ridedness and 
illiberality of youth, this just, righteous man seemcd 
only cold and hard. 

In that brief visit—he was only with them ten days 
—she learned to know and like him as she had never 
done before; he was very kind, listening vith keen 
interest to all the pretty details of her uneventful 
life, and admiring the surrounding landscape with 
such artistic appreciation, that they had new charms 
for the girl, who had looked on them so often and 
wearily that she bad furgotten they were beautiful. 
And in those brighter days the curate’s letter was 
answered. It ran as follows: 


‘*S1rn,—With much surprise I received your letter 
«f the —th instant, and you must forgive my saying 
that it was not an honorabie letter. You, who were, 
as you say, ‘as good as engaged,’ should never have 
written such, as it was quite unfit for the eyes of the 
lady to whom you are betrothed However, I at once 
beg to assure you that ite contents shall never come 
to her knowledge; and I sincerely bope buth she and 
you may be very happy. That your te lings in regard 
to that other su! ject—on which, if you remember, I 
had forbidden you to speak—are changed, can be only 
matter of rejoicing to me; and yet, at first, your 
writing to acquaint me of the fact seemed so unjas- 
tifiable an intrusion that I was very angry. However, 
you are now fally forgiven; and with every wish for 
your welfare, I remain, faithfully yours, 

** LALAGE HFESKETH.” 


When this letter was fairly despatched, Lalage felt 
more light hearted than ske had yet done; but soon 
after an event occurred which again shadowed her 
horizon. 

One bright Jaly day, whilst the smal! party at the 
Hill House was eeated at luncheon, a boy came leis- 
urely up the drive, where the broad shicld ferns were 
standing bolt upright in the sun, and the glowing 
peouies were drouping their heavy heads; coming up 
to the door, be handed in an envelop, and asked for 
sixpence. Tie telegram—for it was nothing less— 
was directed to George, who opened it quickly, bis 
thoughts tiying to Gertrude. It was from her, and 
rap, ‘‘ Come to me at once; my husband is very ill; 
bring Dinrer Bell with you.” 

This missive spread consternation all round. 

There was just time to catch the t~o o’clock train; 
80 he went to the ?aven to make his few preparations, 
whilst Lalage got the child ready. Great tears fell on 
her bair as she brushed and smocthed it for the last 
time. ‘1 shall miss you so, Dinner Bell,” she said. 

When Dinner Bell was ready, Lalage tock ber down 
stairs, and found her cousin Gorge »lone in the din- 
ing-room; the child ran cut to see if the pony-car- 
riage was coming, and he went up to Lalage at once. 

“ Lalage,”’ he said, “‘ there is something 1 want to 
say before I go. Do you remember something I asked 
you on the 5th of December, year before last ?”’ 

“I do not remember the date,” she said, flushing; 
“but I kuow what you mean.” 

“Is there any change in your feclings?” he asked. 
“Will you try to think more kindly of me than you 
Gid then?” 

‘*George, how can you ask it?” said the girl, turn- 
ing away her head; “it is not like you. 1 am only 
just getting free from a dreadfal mistake; how can 
you expect me to be able to think of anything else? 
I have been weak and foolish enough to jastify your 
asking this, but indeed I am not weak and foolish 
enough to be able totarn round so quickly.” Her 
voice showed that she was pained. 

** You are right,” he said; “I have made a mis- 
take.” 

Then an awkward five minutes followed, broken 
at last, to the infinite relief of both, by the arrival of 
the pony-carriage. 


Then Belie came in, and had to be told all abont | 


sigh. And Dinner Bell, ty bis side, prattled of the 
father whom she expected to find with his bead 


more than George confessed to Lalage in reply to her | | all a mistake; it ia not true that I ever cared.’ But | feel so wretched and lonely; and then that horrible | “very bad.” 
subsequent queries. He had answered G-rtrade | then I sent it away as a mean, wicked thought, 


But the poor captain was pot ‘ swarring an! swar- 
| Ting,”? and would never more offend with bis lips. 
| Late that night, when George reached Eastbourne— 
whence the telegram had been dated—he found his 
|} old friend lying white and speechless in a living 
death. The eyes, more sane and quiet than they 
| had been fur very long, wandered about with a pa- 
thetic wistfulness, but further power of expression 
there was none. Paralysis bad laid its iron bands 
upon him, and he was never more to be released till 
Death, the healer, hud toeched him. By that awfa! 
bed, whereon was stretched, in such Gire extremity, 
her first, last, only love, Gertrade Cleather watched 
—calm, gentile, ministering as of old. To her, this 
death in life seemed bat the step to another, larger 
existence, where God, the recompenser, would make 
good to the poor captain all that had been wanting 
in this world. Tbe wistfal eyes grew more content- 
| ed when they rested ny on her, and a glimmer of in- 
telligence seemed ito cowe into them when she sp ke 
of that calm fair heaven whither he was preceding 
her. 

* I stall try to come to you, Jobn,” abe sald, * and 
I believe.I shall” 

For him, of course, there ¥as no donbdt, only fir 
her to whom remained terther trials and a greater 
length of journey. 

There was little to te!l George. The poor bewrayed 
captain had, a fortnight before, wandered again to 
the sea, drawn thither by the irresistible attraction 
which the mighty ccean—yet more restless and un- 
quict than bimseif—always had for him, and there 
be had been “ very good,” aa Gertrude said. There 
had been one slight outbreak the day before, and he 
had gone out for a long, bot drive; shortly after his 
return home he bad been struck down by the foe 
who was yet waiting to give his final blow. 

It was not lung in coming; in the gray, early 
morbing, when the first chill rays of the sun fell 
upon his dving bed, the spirit of G-rtrude Cleather’s 
husband passed aways, to be “ made perfect” by One 


and sure distressed. 

Gecrge wrote to give Lalaze the last news of Cap- 
tain Cleather. ‘I think,” he added, after a while, 
‘*Gertrude would be glad if you would come to her; 
so held yourseif in readiness for asummons. I know 
you will do all you can to comfort ber.”’ 

“So that was the secret ot her life,” sobbed Lalage, 
as sbe read to Be!!s the letter which had revealed so 
much. ‘ Poor Gertrude, poor Gertrude!” 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE LAST. 


BELLE and Lalage were once more left alone in 
the Hill House. On the evening of George Wrioth- 
ealey’s departure they were sitting as usual in the 
drawing-room, when Belle said, abruptly, “ Have 
you nothing to tell me, Talage?” 

“ O Belle,” cried the girl, “ I will tell you every- 
thing.” She went and sat on a fv tstool at her sis- 
ter’e teet, and poured out a conf ssion very different 
trom the one her auditor expected. Ail the pitiable 
story, with ite weakness, its foolisiiness, its pain, was 
told, interrupted by sobs, and tears, and vivid 
bivshes. ‘‘] am so ashamed to have made such a 
mistake,” said Lalage, lilting up repentant dewy 
eyes. 

“My darling,” said Be lle » hose eyes were likew ise 
wet, ‘‘I cannot bear to think you should have been 
in all that trouble whilst | knew nothing of it.” 

* You are not vexed that I did not tell you before, 
are you?” asked Lalage. “O Belle, I cou/d not, 
whilst it was all goirg on; and till I found George so 
kind, I thought you would des; ise me; but after his 
gdodness, 1 knew you wouki be only mere good, more 
kind, just as you are dearer and better than any ove 
else.” 

“I do not blame you, dear,” her sister answered; 
“1 know hoe hard it is at times to give cu: fidence; 
besides, young people are so reticent abcut their 
troubles.” 

“I am so thank ful it is all over,” said Lalage, with 
& deep breath. 

Yes, it was all over—the secrecy, the torment, the 
self reviling; but the poor foolish little heart had 
learned a leseon which it never forgot in all its after- 
life. People used to say she had lost her high spir- 
its, but Lalage would laugh, and say it was only the 
shadow of the Cotswold Hills still hanging over her. 

But to retarn. The loss of little Dinner Bell made 
@ great blank in Lalage’s life, but she wae resolved 
not to let it run into a waste of idleness, as she had 
before done; she went on diligently with those pain- 
ful little pinafores, and laborious little dresses for ber 
eistrict; and even that dry, uninteresting work 
brought its reward. She was no longer wretched, 
and lonely, and ennuyee; the thousand pricks which 
her awkward fingers inflicted upon themselves with 
her unmansgeable needle were the sharpest sorrows 


very happy life,so many capabilities being unem- 
ployed, and she longed for the time .when Gertrude 
would send for her. 





**Gocd-by,” said Lalage, holding out her hand. 
“Thank you for being so kind.” | 
Bitter thanks they were to him; and all the way 
down to the station, he upbraided himsc!f with his | 
stupidity for that inappropriate app al, which had 
burst from a man who was not wont to act upon im- 





pulse. “Ishall never win her,” he suid, with a| 


longed to comfort and help the woman who had been 
left alone in the world at so early an age. Belle had 
proposed that they should leave Grimewold at once, 


| but Lalage had earnestly entreated that they might 
| not do so. 


“I cannot even seem to run away from 
the curate,” she bad said. 


The first meeting with him she rather dreaded, 
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somehow.” So he went on in his straightforward 
fashion, though his very forehead was red. “About 

your feelings with regard to this man—I am very sure 
pr you do not care about him in the way you have 
foun 





who, when on earth, healed them that were lunatic J 











she bad then. But still she felt that hers was not a | 
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but it passod (ff without awkwardness, for the mo- 
ment she saw the unwise, embarrassed man, her 
own courage returned to her. “I am glad to see 
you back again,” she said, *‘ for I am daily expecting 
a@ summons from Grimswold, and cannot bear to 
leave my district unbefriended; you will look after 
it, I know.” 

And the big foolish man stammered, and grew red, 
and promised fifty things, and went back to his house 
again bedazzled and made miserable by that sweet, 
pure face in all its beauty of forgiveness. 

This meeting took place out cf doors, for never 
again did the curate enter the Hi!l House, never 
again walk and talk with Lalage as he had been 
wont to do; she brought about this change of course, 
but itgave her pain; she knew that Mrs. Verey 
would notice it, and say bitter, cruel things of her; 
but she accepted it all humbly. ‘*I have deserved 
it,” she said; ‘‘Iam glad to be punished for it;” 
and scon she had ample foundation for her fears. 

“So t? parson be going to marry,” said an old dis- 
trict woman to her. ‘I do hear tell as he hasn’t 
just done right by you—threw you over, like.” 

‘Indeed, he has done nothing of the sort,” said 
Lalage, earnestly: “you must mot think such a 
wicked thing of him.” And disregarding her own 
pain, she tried to soothe the old woman, and con- 
vince her of the untruth «fthe report. But it was 
useless; with the pertinacity of old age, she clung 
to the idea. 

“Mrs. Verey, she says ‘ Just what I thonght;’ but 
I don’t call that proper on her, for t? parson be a 
good parson, and I thowt you and he would have got 
on well together—ah, dear, ah, dear.” 

“So we shall get on well together as friends,” said 
the poor girl. 

“Friends!” repeated the old woman, scornfully. 
“You wont settle down and live along o° t’ parson 
because you and he be friends; you’ll be making off 
and leaving we poor folk just when you’n got tired 
on us.” 

The “ making cff and leaving them” was so near 
at hand tbat Lalage had not the courage to acknow]l- 
edge it. She went out of the cottage feeling sick at 
heart, She had been kept from the slander of the 
world all her life, and now—though Grimswold con- 
sisted of scarcely more than a handful of cottages— 
it was dreadful to think that her name was being 
carried from mouth to mouth as that of an injured 
woman, and to feel very sure that the curate was not 
spared any comments, most likely hearing all she 
herself had been told. ‘‘ Never mind,” she said to 
herself that night as it all crowded upon her; “1 
don’t deserve to be helped; but I believe something 
will come to my aid.” 

And the very next morning proved that she was 
right, for she received a letter from Gertrude Cleath- 
er, begging her to come and stay with her for a long 
time. Lalage went; and as she ard Belle drove 
down to the station next day, she looked out over 
the peaceful landscape with eyes which, though full 
of a painful recollection, did not know they were 
gazing on it for the last time. 

Nothing could have done the girl who had 80 lately 
been absorbed in her own troubles more good thana 
visit to one so heavily #filicted as was Gertrude 
Cleather. Her own feolith griefs seemed so small by 
that great sorrow, tbat she soon learned to give them 
their due estimate, and all ber ardent sympathy and 
unselfish love were exercised to lighten her friend’s 
sufferings. 

She was very swect to all who were in trouble, 
poor Lalage, who thought kerself so useless; and 
Gertrude mentally thanked George Wriothesley 
twenty times a day for the suggestion of sending for 
one who proved so great a comfort. The two women 
would sit together talking for bours of the poor dead 
captain, Lalage’s quick intuition making her under- 
stand the hundred periJs through which her friend 
had passed. 

‘* But I was with him to the last, just as I hoped 
and prayed,” said Gertrude. 

To the children, Lalage wes a source ef great de- 
light, her patience and goodness to them being inex- 
haustible. Little Isabel grew fonder than ever of 
her. “I wish you could give me the child,” she said 
to Gertrude one day. 

“TI wish you could live with me always,” replied 
her friend, 

‘Live with you!” said Lalage; “wry, I must be 
going back to Grimswold very soon; I Rave been 
away too long already; Belle is all alone.” And she 
thought, with a sigh, that the dreary winter wonths 
were drawing near. But to Grimswold she never 
returned. 

Mr. Hesketh threw up his seat in parliament; he 
was getting an old man, he said, and anxious to be 
quietly settled at home with his children; that was 
his original excuse;. but subsequently he found that 
travelling on the continent would be more to his sat- 
isfaction than any amount of home comforts; so be 
wrote to Belle and Lalage, beggivg them to be ready 
to accompany him to Italy in the beginning of No- 
vember. The sisters accordingly met in London, 
neither of them sorry that their Grimswold life was 
over, 

And now I must stop writing abort her, my La- 
lage, with the dear viokt eyes—my Lalage, of whom 
I grew so fond during the few mcntbs of our ac- 
quaintance, for she is no longer bounded and con- 
fined by a Limited Horizon, but has passed into a 
sphere where every capability is called fourth. George 
Wriothesley’s wife is a busy as wellas a happy wo- 
man, and has no time now to look back upon the 
girlish episode which darkened her lite under the 
shadow of the Cotswold Hills. 
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PARIS IN 1830. 


CHAPTER I. 


As early as 1827 Sagacious observers (including sev- 
eral English travellerr) had seen symptoms of the 
approaching downfall of Charles the Tenth. In 
March, 1814 just as Louis the Eighteenth was set- 
ting his gouty feet on the beach at Calais, with atirm 
belief that Heaven was smiling graciously on his 
pursy incompetence, Count d’Artois (afterwards 
Charles the Tenth) entered Vesoul, and once more 
treading on French earth exclaimed, “At length I 
fee my natal country again—that country which my 
ancestors governed in mildness, 1 will never quit it 
more.” It remained from that time the firm belief 
of his shallow Chinese mind, that the Bourbons had 
never as yet governed with sufficient severity. 

Sir A. B. Faulkner, an English gentleman, who 
visited Paris in 1827, wrote some observations on the 
times, which were literally prophecies. ‘ Nothing 
but mischief can ensne,’’ said this keen and thought- 
tal outside observer, ‘‘ from M. Peyronnet’s projects 
for tramimeliing the press. The insane abettors of 
this bill appear to have furgotten that they live in 
the nine teenth, not the sixteenth century. The bane- 
fit of all bistory is thrown away upon them. It is 
thrown away upon them also, that England had ex- 
perimentally proved tnat the liberty of the press is 


“the best bulwark of our religion and our constitu- 


tion, and the best means of ealightening men to ap- 
preciate the value of both. Tne fact is lost upon 
them, moreover, that there is no possible mode for 
governors getting at an acquaintance with the gov- 
erned, but through the tree publication of opinion. 
If the minister cannot manage to carry his project 
by any other means, fair or foul, he has advised the 
king to create sixty new peers. Better (or I am far 
astray in my French politics), better, Charles the 
Tenth, you had never left your quiet pension in 
Helyhood House!” 

In August, 1859, the king dismissed M. Martignac’s 
administration, because if would not go at all lengths 
against the people, and appointed a crew of Jesuits 
and ultra-royalists, under the so-called guidance of 
his natural son, the rash and weak-minded Prince de 
Polignac. 

In March, 1830, the king, in answer to a request 
from the Deputies to dismiss Pulignac and the Jesuit 
ministers, haughbtily dissolved the Chambers. The 
king was mad with the madness that the gods send 
upcn men whom they have determined to destroy. 
Ou Sunday, July 25th, 1830, the king signed af St. 
Cloud three memorable ordinances, which breathed 
the true spirit of absolute power. Number one abol- 
ished the freedom of the press. The second (each of 
these was a blow cleuching the coffin-lid of monarch- 
ism: ) dissulved the chamber newly elected, and con- 
voked for the third «f August. The third abrogated 
the chief rights of the elective tranchise. The min- 
isters’ report was signed by Polignac, Chantelauze, 
D'Hanussez, Peyronnet, Montbel, Guernon Ranville 
and Capelle. This mischievous and imbecile report 
denounced the press as exciting contusion in upright 
minds, and endeavoring to subjugate the sovereign- 
ty; and reviled it fur pursuing religion and its priests 
with its puisoned darta. It accused the journals of 
ceaseless sedition, blasphemy, scandal and licentious- 
ness, and of exciting fermentation aud fatal dissen- 
sions which might by degrees throw France back 
into barbarism. The public safety was endangered ; 
strong and prompt repression was needed; and the 
last only argement was—cannor. 

The perusal of Monday (26th Juiy) morning’s 
Moniteur, announcing these desperate and tyranni- 
cal ordinances, struck Paris like a stroke of light- 
ping. Timid men ran off instantly, to see their 
brokers before the Rentes went down, or the fright- 
ened bank stopped its di ts. Resistance was in- 
stantly threatened, and men’s hands closed on in- 
visible weapons. The Bourse was crowded to excess; 
on every face there was stupefaction oralarm. Even 
Rothschild lost, by the headlong and sudden fall of 
the funds. Only one man looked rosy and jovial; he 
was the notorious jobber, Ardrard, who having been 
entrusted with the secret of the coup-d’etat, made 
thousands by the fall. 

The stormy petrels soon began to show. M. Charles 
Dunyer, ina letter to the National, declared that 
government baving violated its oaths, the duty of 
obedience had ceased, and that he for one would not 
pay taxes until the arbitrary ordinances were re- 
pealed. Tbe National also issued a protest signed 
by the editors of the Globe, Courrier des Electeurs, 
Courrier, Tribune des Departements, Constitution- 
ne}, Temps, Courrier Francais, Revolution, Journal 
du Commerce, Figaro, Journal de Paris and Sylphe, 
declaring they would all continue to publish without 
leave or license from government. But next day 
some of the more timid constitutional journals apply- 
ing tor licenses, were refused, and ceased to exist, 
while others appeared with blackened and defaced 
columns. 

Thirty deputies met, on the Monday, at the house 
of M. Latitte, the banker; and many of the consti- 
tutional peers met at the Duke de Choiseul’s. At 
both meetings resistance was proposed. The king, 
refusing to receive the peers’ protest, forty couriers 
were instantly sent to the towns and villages within 
one hundred miles of Paris, to urge the cooperation 
of the inhabitants with the inhabitants of the me- 
trcp lis. In the meantime the king and the Jesuits 
were not idle. Marshal Marmont, Duke of Ragusa, 
wasentrusted with the command of Paris; general 
«ffizers were sent to Grenelle and Angers; and troops 
were ordered in from all the barracks fifty miles 





round. The guards inthe city were doubled, and 
towards the evening bodies of the gendarmerie were 
stationed about the Bourse and on the Boulevards, 
The Bank refusing to discount bills, many «f the 
great manutacturere, who felt this to be a proof of 
want of confidence in the government, at once dis- 
charged their workmen, who instantly thronged the 
streets. Most of the journals on their way to the 
provinces, c ntaining the obnoxious ordinances, vere 
stopped at the central post-office; and M. Mongin, 
the detested pre fsctof police, issued an ordinance 
on the Monday evening, forbidding the circulation 
of anonymous writings, and threatening instant pros- 
ecution of all proprietors of reading-rooms and cafes 
who bought or circulated journals printed contrary 
to Polignac’s ordinance. The police, acting on this 
tyrannical decree, instantly closed almost every cafe 
and reading-room, and nearly all the th@atres. The 
Parisian, deprived of his petit journal and his com- 
edie at one fell swoop, was now ready for any des- 
perate act. Government spies infested every street. 
The passport ( flices were crowded by alarmed for- 
eigners; revolutionary songs were forbidden to be 
sung in the Champs Elysees by the agents of the po- 
lice. Yet the storm gathered fast. Shops and pub- 
lic buildings were shut earlier than usual. Young 
men of the tradesmen class paraded the streets with 
sword-sticks, shouting, ‘“‘ Vive la charte!’ Towards 
night, better dressed men joined them armed with 
sword-sticks and pistols. Crowds of artisans with 
bludgeons, rushed along vociferating ‘‘ Vive la liber- 
te!” under the windows of the Treasury, at Puolig- 
nac’s hotel, at the Palais Royal, and outside the ho- 
tel of Montbel, the Minister of Finance, in the Rue 
de Rivoli. Charles the Tenth came privately to 
Paris from a shooting party of several days’ dura- 
tion at St. Cloud, and slept at the Duchess de Berri’s. 
The leaders of the coming revolution spent the night 
in grave deliberation. 

On the Tuesday (July 27) M. Mangin issued an or- 
dinance, describing certain vague outrages commit- 
ted in Paris by a seditious mob, and ordering citi- 
zens to avoid the wretches, to remain in their dwell- 
ings “ with prudence and good sense,” and at night 
to place lights in their windows. Thisday the Con- 
stitutionnel (seventeen thousand subscribers) was 
suppressed by the police, and a sentry was placed at 
the office door, to prevent the distribution of the al- 
ready printed copies. At midday the guards were 
under arms in the Champs Elysees; while angry 
men, mounted on chairs, or leaning from windows, 
read inflammatory papers to the people. Every 
manufactory was closed, and before one all the shops 
shut, while troops of gendarmes patrolled at full 
gallop to disperse the gathering and feverish mob. 
Troops came pouring in with fixed bayonets, The 
king was at the Tuileries. In the Place Carousel 
there were several thousand soldiers, with the lan- 
cers of the Royal Guard, and a great many cannon. 
At the Place Vendome a strong guard :f infantry 
was placed to protect the column with its badges of 
royalty from being defaced. The surrounding 
crowds menaced the troops, and shouted, “ Vive la 
charte !”—** Down with the absolute king!” About 
four o’clock the gendarmes charged the peopie in 
the Palais Royal, drove them out pell-mell with they 
flats of their sabres, and closed the gates, The 
storm had begun to break. Abont five o’clock six or 
seven young men with sticks tried to stop and dis- 
arm a mounted gendarme, who was carrying a de- 
spatch. A platoon of infantry fired a volley, in order 
to rescue him, the people then dispersed, and let the 
scared orderly return to his post, buta gendarme 
was killed by the people. About seven o’clock bands 
of discharged workmen flocked into Paris from the 
banlieue, and gave a physical impulse to the rising. 
‘~ Armorers’ shops were instantly broken open and 
stripped. The Rue St. Honore was unpaved as far 
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as the Rue de |’Echelle, and two large wagons were 
, overturned in the narrowest part of the street. 
Some squadrons of lancers charged and dispersed 
! the mob of the Rue St. Honore, while battalions of 
the Royal Guard fired up the Rue de |’Echelle and 
at the church of St. Roche. It being announced in 
such theatresas were open that the wilitary were 
firing on the people, the audiences instantly rushed 
out to join their brethren. The ropes of the street 
lanterns were cut, and the lanterns were trodden 
under foot. Some of the people having fallen, a party 
of artisans bore one of their dead companions 
through the Rue Vivienne crying ‘‘ Vengeance! 
vengeance!” especially as they passed a Swiss post 
in the Rue Colbert. The blood-stained body was ex- 
hibited, stripped, and surrounded by candles, in the 
Place de la Bourse; the mob shouting savagely the 
whole time, ‘‘To arms, toarms!’? Several respec- 
table tradesmen now began to appear in the unitorm 
of the disbanded National Guard. They were pro- 
tected from the prowling gendarmie, and received 
with shouts of rapturous welcome. Some of the 
king’s troops left their barracks and joined the rev- 
olutionists. At half past seven in the evening, sev- 
eral young men rushed through the Palais Royal 
distributing profusely, gratis, copies of Le Temps, 
Le National and Figaro. Those who got the copies 
instantly read them to silent and intent groups. 
Before this, soldiers had broken into the National 
office, in the Rue St. Marc, had carried the editor to 
prison, seized the types, and blockaded the street. 
The office of the Temps, in the Rue Richelieu, was 
also broken open. At ten o’clock a guardbouse of 
the gendarmes at the Place de la Bourse was at- 
tacked, the guard was expelled, and the piace was 
set on fire. In the course of the evening, Pulignac 
returned to his hotel, strongly guarded by soldiers, 











and gave a grand dinner to his odious colleagues, 


under the protection of a battalion and ten pieces of 
artillery. Despatches were sent to burry up more 
troops to the capital, but eeveral of the departments 
were already in arms. The Deputies had met and re- 
solved on instantly reorganizing the National Guard, 
and on resistance to the death. A stern manifesto 
signed by “ the preparatory reunion of free French- 
men,” had also appeared in several journals, declar- 
ing Charles the Tenth out of Jaw, and therefore 
dethroned; the six ministers being pronounced at- 
tainted traitors 

On Wednesday, the volcano indeed burst. The 
shops irom early morning were shut and the win- 
dows were barred. The tocsin sounded continvously 
and the people flocked in from every faubourg eager 
for the fight. Handbills and revolutionary placards 
were in every hand, and on every wall. A busy or- 
ganization had gone on during the night; more arms 
were seized and distributed, and small parties of the 
military were stopped, disarmed and imprisoned. 
Vehicles were forbidden in the streets. The cries 
were: 

* Down with the Jesuits! Down with the Bour- 
bons! Death to the Ministers!’’ 

The poorer insurgents wo could not obtain 
swords, muskets or pistols, tied knives or any cut- 
ting instruments to long poles. Barricades began 
to rise as if by enchantment. Tricolored flags waved 
in the streets, and nearly every one wore tricolored 
cockades or breast-knots. Still the fool Polignac, 
girdled with cannon, said to bis Jcsuits, ‘ Our plan 
ia settled; the rest must be lett to the gendarmerie; 
all this is nothing; in two hours everything will be 
quiet.’ 

Quiet, indeed! Death is quiet. The telegraphs, 
including that on the church of the Petits Peres, 
were dismounted. The people bad now defaced al- 
most every defaceable emblem of royalty and burnt 
many of the movable escutcheons of Charles the 
Tenth in the Place Publique. A red flag already 
waved over the Porte St. Denis. On this day, also, a 
protest appeared, signed by nearly all the D-puties, 
refusing to consider the dissolution of the Chamber 
legai. Amid the incessant fire of musketry (for 
random fighting had now become universal), the 
following eminent Deputies, General Gerard, Count 
L bau, Latitte, Cassinac, Perrier and Manguin, went 
to the Duke de Ragus1, and begged him to with- 
draw bis so!diers. 

““Tne bonor of a s lier is obedience,’’ the mer- 
shal replied; like a Frenchman who thought himself 
speaking historically. 

“And civil honor,” replied M. Lafitte, ‘‘does not 
consist in massacreing citizens.” 

The Deputies demanded the revocation of the illegal 
ordinances. The mars al referred these terms to 
Polignac, who at once declared that such conditions 
rendered any conference useless. 

‘“‘ We have, then, civil war,” said M. Lafitte. The 
marshal bowed, and the Deputies retired. 

War now began in earnest. The drums of the 
National Guard beat ‘* toarms.’’ The tocsin clanged 
incessantly, and roused the people to madness. At 
about two o’clck, a cannon on the bridge near the 
Marche aux Fleurs raked the quay with grapeshot; 
the people then advanced with fury, and several of 
the guards fell, and others were led off woundel. 

A studious, abstracted-looking persor, quietly 
walking along the quay, with folded arms, was 
struck dead by a bullet from the opposite side of the 
Seine. At the corner of an adjoining street, an cll 
man lay, with his back leaning against a wall, ap- 
parently asleep in the midst of the incessant rattle of 
musketry; but he was dead, and the blood was bub- 
bling up from a shct bole in hia lungs. There was 
tremendous fighting at the Halles, in the Rue St. 
Denis, where the R yal Guard, strongly posted, were 
besieged. The people threw up barricades at every 
outlet, and from behind these impromptu ramparts, 
from the corners cf the abutting streets, and from 
every adjacent window, blazed furiously and un- 
ceasingly at the troops. There was severe fighting, 
too, in the Rue St. Honore, opposite the Palais Royal; 
while at the Place de Greve, the Swiss guards were 
repulsed with great loss. At the Portes St. Denis 
and St. Martin, on the quays, all along the boule- 
vards, and at the Place Vendome, the slaughter was 
prodigious. In the Rue Montmartre, Marmont him- 
self headed the attack. Collecting his troops in the 
Place des Victoires, the marsbal charged down the 
Rues de Mail des Fosses, Croix des Petits Champs, 
and the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs. He then 
scoured the Rue Montmartre as far as the Rue 
Joquelet, where the people stood at bay, and every 
house was turned into a fortress. Black flags waved 
from several edifices. In the Place de Greve, thou- 
sands of people fired at the Swiss. There was firing 
even from the windows of the Louvre. The soidiers 
in the Rue Marche St. Honore shot down tmany in- 
nocent and unarmed people. The Place Louis the 
Sixteenth was crowded with troops of all arms, from 
Versailles. A strong park of artillery was placed in 
position along the garden front of the Tuileries; the 
cavalry, dismounted, standing by their torses’ beards. 
A party of Polytechnique students mounted guard, 
and protected the General Post-<ffice, in the Kue 
Jean Jacques Rousseau. In the Place Vendome, 
General Gerard and two regiments of the line jvined 
the pecple; who, shouting, “ Brave Gieneral Gerard, 
we will never forsake you!” and charging the treope, 
routed them on the first onslaught, and took posses- 
sion of their ammunition. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 263.] 





Friendship closes its eyes, rather than see the moon 
eclipsed ; while malice denies that It isever at thefull. ~ 
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bringing them to a level. 

cutting away of the rock at either end, so as to bring 
the line up to the mouth, in the form of a curve. But 
these works enter into the ordinary class of railway 
operations, and are so far independent of the great 
tunnel that when tbe time arrives it will be easy to 
push them on with as much rapidity as may be re- 
quired. it is considered by some persons that when 
the tunnel is completed, there will be a violent cur- 
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one hand, be greater than on the other, the temper- 
ature being less on the French side of the Alpe. 
These causes might certainly produce a current of 
air, and regarding its velocity, it is difficult at the 
present moment to form any idea; and there is no 
reason to fear that it will be found to prove any 
serious obstacle. Of course the Hoosac will be finish- 
ed, and then “such richness!” But we merely leave 
the new hope for the minds of those who bave asso- 
ciated the Mt. Cenis with it in estimating the prob- 
ability of ever getting through, that they may take 
fresh courage. 





As S:ncho Parza invoked a blessing on the man 
who invented sleep, so should he be blessed who 
finds a remedy for sea-sickness and relieves human- 
ity of its most terrible misery. Such has, however, 
never beei# found. We have ourselves tested every 
suggestion made to prevent and repair this evil, the 
only «flicacious one of which was, not to go on the 
sea at all, a remedy that few will be disposed to sanc- 
tion when the temptations cf fishing or yachting 
present themselves in the proper season. Brandy, 
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THIS AND THAT. 


The corruption of officials within a few years has 
cost the peop'e an immense sum, that their bard- 
wrung taxes have had to pay. This is the ground 
for deserved complaint, and shows very clearly that 
reform is necessary, leading to hope that the change 
proposed by Mr. Jenckes may be made, which, while 
tending to secure competent officials, may likewise 
secure honest ones. This latter chance would be 
strengthened by reference of their selection to the 
people of the neighborhoods they are to eerve, and 
from which they should be taken. Uader the dis- 
tributing system now existing, people may be brought 
from a distance to serve in some local capacity and 
duty here—unknown to our city, and fitted in no 
way for the place, except that they have served their 
party faithfully in carrying a torchlight, harangued 
at caucuses, or strung Chinese lanterns about their 
dwellings on great party occasions. Thus a promi- 
nent official may be brought from abroad, who has 
no sympathy with those whom he serves,and no inter- 
eet in his business beyond the receipt of his own sal- 
ary,crowding out, to do so, some incuw bent as worthy 
as himself, who happens to be unsound on the party 
shiboleth test, and therefore ineligible. Who could 
feel safe to have the duties on whiskey or molasses 
collected by any one but a faithful party man! or 
who would be regarded competent to do so unless he 
had subscribed to the party form cf faith! There is 
one thing, however, that surprises a looker-on, who 
has to work for his pay, and on whom the receipt of 
wages stops with the cessation of his work, to seea 
tat-roed official leave his place and go galivanting 
round the country electioneering, while the public 
duties have to look out for themselves—not to suffer, 
perhaps, because his being there makes no differ- 
ence, that we can see; and this affords another proof 
of the humbug of our official system, that looks more 
to reward partisansbip than to benetit the country. 
Half of the offices could be abolished to-day, and the 
land not feel it, and though the refurm contemplat- 
ed may not include this question, we sincerely wish 
it might. The scramble for place, on the change of 
parties, is disgraceful, aud should be put in the cate- 
gory of future reforms. 





Those interested in the construction of the Hoosac 
tunnel may be glad to gather hope of its final com- 
pletion, from the fact that the Mt. Cenis tunnel 
will be finished in two years. It has been aslow 
work, and human enginery, in its accomplishment, 
will have signally triumphed over obstinate nature. 
The Hoosac bore will be but four and a quarter miles; 
that of Mt. Cenis, 7 miles, 2 furlongs, and 164 yards 
and one foot. One result of its completion is the ver- 
itication of science regarding the formation and de- 
scription of rock through which it has been preject- 
ed. The predictions made have been confirmed in 
every particular. Itis true that there is still much 
to be done in connecting the two extremities of the 
tunnel with their respective approaches, and in 

This will necessitate the 


rent of air sweeping through it, of sufficient strength 
to cause inconvenience to the passengers. There isa 
considerable gradient in the interior oi the tunnel, 
and on the French side the entrance is no l-ss than 
436 feet lower than on the Italian side. Tbe mean 
ame of the atmosphere would, therefore, on the 





1 , Salt-fish, whiskey—have failed in producing 
the desired result, and once we were advised by a 
veteran lady, who hai been to sea, to turn round 
rapidly a good many times before embarking ; doing 
thus would produce a counter motion, fhe being 
accustomed to which wouid prove an antidote to the 
sea, but we didn’t see it, the remedy being about as 
bad as the disease; but a rec en’ inventor has brought 
to light something that may prove a preventive to 
such as can afford to try it, cheating the sea out of 
its triumph. It is the construction of a room within 
a ship, suspended like a ship’s compass, that will be 
peif.ctly tree from the rolling and pitching cf the 
vessel! The suspended chamber is bemispherical in 
sbape and can be made with a glass roof. It is guard- 
ed against the force of the waves, and may becfa 
size su flicient to accommodate two hundred passen- 
gers. It is supplied with a brake, the application ot 
which will make it stationary. Such an invention 
would be invaluable for those who cross the ocean, 
who, like Mr. Beecher, are sick every moment of time 
they are on the sea. 





AT SEL wyn’s.—This popular place cf public re- 
sort affords a never-fuiling satisfaction to its patrons, 
in excellent plays and excellent acting. The fresh, 
bright, airy, well-ventilated theatre itself gives one 
a sensation of happiness and comfort to see it. Au- 
diences appear better and more cheerful in its pleas- 
ant light, and one feels in the care displayed for the 
accommodation of patrons that the management are 
liberal and generous, and the place altogether worthy 
the popular esti mation in which it is held. Upon the 
stage the same general features of liberality and taste 
are conspicuous. The new scenery, the well-condi- 
tioned properties, the easy-going machinery,all evince 
& management of the first character, which is also evi- 
dent inithe choice of actors who fill their respective 
roles in the most artistic manner, The orchestra is 
admirable—every one composing it an artist—with 
Mr. Koppitz for its leader, whose tranrfzr to this 
house was a happy event. The novelties at Selwyn’s 
are continually changing, and it is a pleasure to know 
that the pains taken to please are appreciated by the 
public. 





SELF-KNOWLEDG E.—The first step to self-knowl- 
edge is self-distrust. Nor can we attain to any kind 
of knowledge, except by a like process. We must 
fall on our knees at the threshold; or we shall not 
gain entrance into the temple of holiness. 





(a THE Home SAVINGS BANK in Boston is lo- 
cated in the new Masonic Temple, corner of Tremont 
and Boylston streets. Its convenience of access by 
horse cars from all sections about Boston makes it 
desirable for those wishing to make deposits. The 
President, Col. Henry Smith, gives = w oe time to 
the management of the Bank, and has been a suc- 
cessful business man and had ley experience in 
banking. The Treasurer, E. O. Rockwood, is a man 
educated to the banking business. The Trustees are 
all men of high standing, and are widely known. We 
notice awong them Cul. Marshall P. Wilder, Berj. E. 
Stearns, Isaac Fenno, Lyman Hollingsworth, Col. N. 
A. Thompson, William E. Ccfiin, Geo. O. Carpenter, 
Horace H. White, C. A. Connor, Emil Heidenreich, 
Joseph Smith, und some twenty otber gentlemen 
who rank among the first business men in Boston. 
The terms cffered by this bank are very liberal, six 
per cent interest guaranteed, and ajl deposits com- 
mence to draw interest the first ofeach month. Ex- 
tra dividends declared from time to time as the trus- 
tees think best, not obliging the depositors to wait 
three or five years, as is the rule in most of other 
saving banks, tor exira interests. ‘Tae bank is meet- 
ing with unprecedented success. We are credibly in- 
formed that during the last two months it received 
the sum of two bundred and fifty thousand dollars in 
deposits. We can cheertully recommend this insti- 
tution to our readers, as the high business stand- 
ing of the gentlemen connected with it is one of 
the best guarantees that the interest of the deposi- 
tors will be sacGredly guarded. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, pub- 
lished by G. P. Rowell & Co., Advertising Agents, 
No. 40 Park Row, New York, contains a full and 
complete statement of all facts about newspapers 
which an advertiser desires to know. ‘The sub- 
scription price is tive dollars. 





BALLOU’s MONTBLY MAGAZINE.—The April 
number of this well-known universal favorite is re- 
ceived, and is, as usual, brimful of good things, from 
title-page to last leaf. No well-ordered household 
should neglect to order a copy of Ballou tor the year. 
One huudred pages of reacing matter in each num- 
ber—making 1200 pages for $1.50! Address, Elliott, 
Thomes & Talbot. 63 Congress St., Boston, ’ Mass.— 
Mason City Republican. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MISCELLANIFS. By W. M. Thackeray. V. Catherine, 
Titmarsh among the Picture Books, Frazer's Mis- 
cellanies, Christmas Books, Ballads, =. —" 
hold Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood & é 


The mind of the man—its peculiar cous and 
richness of romance—is better seen in these short 
productions than in his works where character is 
elaborated amid the wide scope permitted the artist. 
In these brief papers there is all the impulsiveness 
and raciness that make him distinguished as a wit, 
in the magazine or at the club, and we love to read 
him by the flashes of his genius. ‘Catherine’ has 
allthe elerents of a long story, the rest, with the 
ballads, being the short essays, critiques and com- 
ments upon life, that occupied his desultory pen 
while writing for amusement or money, and the 
present volume completes the ‘Household Eidi- 
tion,” that in many respects is the best that has 
been issued. It is handsomely and clearly printed, the 
form is of the most desirable sort, the binding reat 
and substantial, and the price within the means of 
everybody, thus makinz it available to all for the 
library or the bookshelves. The volume is iliustrated 
with a handsome vignette of Mr. Thackeray. 

HOME INFLUENCE: A Tale for Mothers and Daugh- 


ters. By Grace Aguilar. New Edition. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


A reprint of this most exquisite novel, replete with 
benefit to the reader’s heart, is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the publications of the day. There is no bock 
that has been more extensively read, and none that 
has exerted a better influence where it has found its 
way. We trust the whole of the works of the same 
author may be published in the same excellent style 
as the present volame, that is handsomely printed 
and bound. For sale by L2e and Shepard. 


PROVERBS, ECCLESIASTES, AND THE SONG OF 
SOLOMON, with Notes, pad ge Explanatory and 
Practical, designed for beth Pastors and People. 
By Rev Henry Cowles, D.D. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Dr. Cowles has herein: produced a very valuable 
work, interpreting the several books of Scripture 
mentioned in the title, especially the Song cf Solo- 
mon, that he certainiy frees from the oltjection of 
wrong construction. The comments are clear and 
distinct, and the truths shine brighter from the elu- 
cidating touch of the eminent bibliopolist. For sale 
by Lee & Shepard. 


Music-HALL SERMONS. By William H. H. Murrey, 
Pastor ot Park Street Church, Boston. Boston: 
Fields, Oagood & Co. 


These sermons, on their delivery, caused a deep 
feeling among the religious portions of the commu- 
nity. Preached from the broad platform of Christian 
oneness, the liberal Christians received them gladly 
as proofs that the old sectarian wall was giving way 
before the new light of truth, and the rigid creedists, 
though objecting to the concessions made, were not 
irremediably offended, because the seermors possessed 
enough of the old leaven of the evangelical church to 
save them from the sin of beresy. They are grand 
sermons, and the spirit which characterizes them, 
and the manner of their preparation, reveals a liberal 
and Christian heart and a clear head, that are capa- 
ble of rising beyond and above the arbitrary control 
of mere sect or creed, and of becoming fixed in the 
more advanced and generous views of the relations 
of God and man. In style the sermons are pure and 
vigorous, the ideas forcibly preserted, and the argu- 
ments and illustrations cogent and apt. We areglad 
to see them in print. 


BALLOU’Ss MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR May. 
Pablished by Elliott, Thomes & Ta!bot, 63 Con- 
gress street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amneement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $150 
per year. 


The May number cf this popular magazine is before 
the public, and a carefal examination shows that it 
is fully equal to any number issued. There is spice 
in it—there is variety in it—there is solid matter and 
there is light reading. All tastes can be suited, and 
the price of the publication is so low that Ballou is 
within the reach of every one. It is a marvel of 
cheapness and goodness, as the press all over the 
country fully agree, and only a large circulation can 
support such expense as the publishers put upon it. 
The contents for May consist of: ‘‘ New Zealand ;” 
“At the Island of Ichaboe;” ‘‘ May,” by B. P. Shilla- 
ber; ‘‘Lord Timothy Dexter;” ‘‘About Arabia;’’ 
‘© The Struggle fur Maverick,’ James Franklin Fitts ; 
‘+ Parted,”? Mattie Winfield Torrey; ‘* Unearthed,” 
Esther Serle Kenneth; ‘‘ My Miraculous Escapes,” 
Self Sharpner; “The Mysterious Wreck of Robbers’ 
Reach,” H. Remick; ‘‘ Mr. Smallpiece’s Legacy,” 
Frank H. Angier; ‘‘Savages—White and Tawny,” 
W.H. Macy; ‘* The Face in the Crowd,” Britomarte ; 
‘The Thief in the Night,” Rett Winwood; ‘The 
Spir it Land,” Mary Helen Boodey; ‘‘After a Drink,” 
I. P. Miller; ““Avaron,” George H. Coomer; ‘‘ Saved 
from Death,” Lottie Brown; ‘‘Saved by a Ring,’’ 
Fenno Hayes; “‘OuR YouNG PEOPLE’s SrTorRy- 
TELLER—‘ Sink or Swim: or, Harry Raymond's 
Resolve,” Horatio Alger, Jr.; ‘*The Enchanted 
Necklace ;” ‘ Bessie Follen’s Nap,” Miss Camilla 
Willian; ‘‘The Housekeeper ;” ‘“‘Curious Matters;’, 
‘* Facts and Fancies;” “A Visit to Country Friends,’» 
—(Humorous Illustrations.) 

Terms: $150 per year; seven copies, $9.00; thir- 
teen copies, $15.00. Or $1.25 for each. copy where 
twelve or more copies are ordered, and a copy gratis 
for each club of twelve. It is not necessary that all 
the copies of a club should be addressed to one office, 
but may be made up from different towns. Single 
copies, 15 cents. Sold by all newsdealers. 


| liant ribbon are in vogue. 





fashion and Gossip. 





THE LATFST STYLE OF DREss HA'rs.—We learn 
from New York fashion reporters that a real dress 
bonnet consists of a single high puff of white lace 
over white crape, crushed through the centre, with a 
trail of dark forest leaves surrounded with white 
blonde lace. There is a double row of rich blonde 
across the back, which forms cappets in front, united 
by some dark leaves laid inthe centre of a blonde 
bow. The same design is made into a beautiful 
bridal bonnet, by substituting small white flowers for 
the dark leaves. A visiting bonnet is of white lace 
with a high puffed brim, in the centre of which is a 
plain space filled up by a bunch of tea roses. A 
white lace veil is divided into two cappets, which are 
allowed to fall at the back, and then brought forward, 
where they are j»ined together by a tea rose upon a 
fringe of satin ribbon, Charming bonnets, but sug- 
gestive of pretty women and most wonderful toilote, 
The popular high hats of black, brown and cclored 
straw are uniformly trimmed with a hoist of ribbon 
or gauze, or both, passed round the crown, a short 
plume of feathers and long gauze veil of the same 
shade, which can be worn round the neck; quite 
frequently it commences in puffs at the back of the 
crown. 

SprinG FAsHiIons.—The New York Home Jour- 
nal, in its fashion article, says that in sacqnes some 
beautiful shapes have been introduced, with loose, 
flowing sleeves. They are made of culored tancy 
cloths, and trimmed with gold and silver braid in 
wide and elaborate patterns. Parasols are tu be very 
large, and are made with many gores. Substantial 
serge and pongee are the favorite materials. The 
edges are cut in large scallops, and bound with silk 
to correspond with the color of the lining. Blue, 
purple, white, black and green are the fashionable 
colors. Boots show little if any change in styles, 
Heels are not as high as they were formerly. Laced 
or buttoned shoes are also popalar. Gloves are worn 
of light colors, and are fastened with small gilt 
chains or double buttons. Long gauntlet gloves are 
only worn for full-drees occasions. Many ladies have 
adopted the square handkerchief, a Ja sailor’s knot, 
wearing it under a large collar. There are no new 
styles in jawelry to note at present. Bows of bril- 
Newly married ladies 
wear small lace caps, which, as a general thing, are 
becoming. Bordered handkerchiefs are vulgar, and 
are not used at all in fashionable society. Pendant 
earrings retain their popularity, and necklaces of 
genuine gold beads, on bands of blue or black velvet, 
are elegant and fashionable. 

FASHIONS FOR GENTLEMEN.—The Prince Arthur 
coat is made to wear open, or to button only at the 
second button, and gradually rounded off in front; 
pockets in the plaits, and no flaps at the sides; vel- 
vet collar; the edges bound with a wide braid; the 
sleeves finished with a cuff four inches deep, and 
two small buttons and buttonhboles at the wrist 
Materials most in demand for this very stylish coat 
are ribbed diagonals, matted elastic cloths, and fine 
meltons, in black, blue, olive-green, brown and 
claret color; also dressed crepe, and superfine cloths, 
when a more “ dressy ’’ coat is required. Vests are 
made double-breasted to match, with three buttons, 
and cut rather longer than formerly. A white in- 
side facing is no longer fashionable. The new goods 
in trouserings are all of striped patterns; the most 
stylish being a light ground with a decided stripe of 
a darker color, or a combination of colors. They are 
cut much more easy to the leg, and with a good 
wide spring at the bottom. 

HOME AND FOREIGN GossiP.— Garters with 
monogram clasps are the latest fashionable tolly —— 
Waistcoats mae from towel crash will be the cor- 
rect thing this summer.——The late blondes of a 
New York theatre now appear with bair dyed black 
and faces bronzed to an olive tinge.——An Indiana- 
polis grocer has been married three times and 
divorced twice within a year, and now has the same 
wife he started with ——William D. Potts was suc- 
cessful in poisoning four of his wives before he was 
detected. He will spend the rest of his life in the 
Wisconsin penitentiary, lamenting the single failure 
of an industrious lite.——Thirty Council Bluffs young 
ladies want to run with the machine.——The band- 
somest prince in Europe is coming here next sum- 
mer—Alexis of Russia ——A pretium is offered for 
the handsomest barmaid in England. American 
girls excluded, because English girls would stand no 
chance in competition with them.——It is under- 
stood Gen. Ames, Senator elect from Mississippi, is 
to be married to Miss Blanche Batler, daughter of 
Gen. Butler.——The newest style for dressing the 
hair is called ‘‘ the Cleopatra.” The hair is brushed 
high off the forehead and braided low in the neck, 
surmounted by a large imitation snake, which is 
coiled around the head.—The Elizabeth ruff is 
coming into fashion. Just now they are of mode- 
rate width, but the tendency to wear them wide will 
be almost irresistible.——At a recent wedding in 
Chicago the bridegroom was seven feet and the bride 
six feet in height, upon which tact the World re- 
marks that these misguided persons have ‘‘ put their 
feet init” to a greater extent than is usual in mar- 
riages,even in Chicago ——The prospect of facilita- 
ting opportunities fur divorce is encouraging to un- 
happy ‘‘ mates,’ and to thirty or forty thousand 
surplus maidens in Massachusetts. Even silken 
cords chafe, sometimes. 
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Faint, through the silenc 
Thy prophet-tongue, O 
Nature grows restless in 
The dawn is near—she « 
Her lids to slambering 


Through ferny wood an. 
A awilt clectric fire 
Flames out and cries, ** « 
Awake! arise! The daw 

Flashes along the wir: 


Her windows wide the s 
Through mist the sun: 
And, shimmering thro. . 
The willow thrids her ,. 
Tossing its lengths abo 


Beside the shallow pool 
The grasses straight an 

Pale outriders, with flags: ' 

Where thou, erelong, sw 
Shall nod above its rin 


I catch from far the blue 
I hear the gurgling flo 
Of rivalets, in their spon 
Where last year's rusher 
Fold their pale hands 


My eyelids droop—I feel ' 
Of promise in the air, 
And, like some sweet lon, 
My heart is touched wit! 
And all the earth grow 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE AWAKENING. 


BY R. B. EDSON, 
Faint, through the silence, I hear 
Thy prophet-tongue, O Spring! 
Nature grows restless in her sleep; 
The dawn is near—she scarce can keep 
Her lids to slumbering. 


Through ferny wood and spongy marsh 
A swift electric fire 

Flames out and cries, ‘** O hear! O hear! 

Awake! arise! The dawn is near," 
Flashes along the wire. 


Her windows wide the south wind throws, 
Through mist the sun smiles out, 
And, shimmering through the tender air, 
The willow thrids her golden hair, 
Tossing its lengths about. 


Beside the shallow pool I wait 
The grasses straight and slim— 

Pale outriders, with flags of truce, 

Where thou, erelong, sweet fleur-dc-luce, 
Shall nod above its rim. 


I catch from far the bluebird's cry, 
I hear the gurgling flow 

Of rivulets, in their spongy bed, 

Where last year's rushes, sere and dead, 
Fold their pale hands below. 


My eyelids droop—I feel the kiss 
Of promise in the air, 
And, like some sweet long silent lyre, 
My heart is touched with sudden fire, 
And all the earth grows fair! 
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CHAPTER I. 


HE Revererd Amaziah Crar p- 
ton, A. M., had he ever doubted 
the total depravity of human 
nature, would have been con- 
vinced of his error by the other- 
wise inexplicable perversity of 
his senior pupil, Lionel Raw- 
don. Brought up from his 
ninth to his seventeenth year 
under the strictest moral train- 
ing, Liovel could only have fail- 
ed to be a thoroughbred eaint 
because be was an inbred sin- 
ner. Leok at tte outside influ- 
erces only! His heme had been 
in the lovely and secluded vil- 
lage of Eastcbeap, far up in 
Vermont, with no railroad communication anywbere ; 
no corrupting element of wealth, fashion and frivol- 
ity; no foreign population; no factories; nothing 
but air and prospect. It was a strictly agricultural 
district; the inbabitants did not make anything but 
their livings and their wills, which, not being mar- 
ketable articles, did not open a door to foreign parts. 
There were absolutely no temptations in Eastcheap. 
Consequently if any one sinned, there, it was nc- 
body’s fault but the sinner’s. 

So far from having any temptation to be wicked, 
Mr. Crampton was sure that Lionel bad bad every 
possible example and precept to make him good? 
Without casting any doubt on Mr. Crampton’s 
judgment, a summary statement of his antecedents 
may help explain why he succeeded so ill with the 
pupil who was most expose! to hia influence. Im- 
primis, Mr. Crampton’s vocation came from no more 
spiritual source than his aunt Eunice Crashaw’s 
will, a clause in which left a couple of thousand dol- 
lars to each and every one of her nephews who should 
study and preach the doctrine which the testatrix 
had berse!f approved. Amaziah was just failing in 
the dry-goods business when the will took effect, and 
he determined to study divinity. He did; and be 
wept all the way through a college where Miss 
Crashaw had founded a professorship. He at one 
time aimed at this professorship, but, unfortunately, 
though he went through and got an A. M., his 
learning did not seem to bave made much impres- 
soin on him. He went to Eastcheap, where Miss 
Crashaw was known, and where she had a niece re- 
siding, to whom she left a large house and a small 
lot. The parish iovited Mr. Crampton to settle 
there. He settled. He married his cousin Sopbia’s 
house and lot, incidentally herse)f. She married the 
profession and the holy estate of matrimony. His 
parishioners said he preached good sermons; his boys 
said that the Reverend Sophia wrote them. Per- 
haps she did; she wou!d have preached them, too, 
bat this was befure Minerva had fairly got out of 
Jopiter’s head—that myth being, I think, a type of 
the woman’s right movement, prigged by some old 











heathen from some lost traditions. Mrs. Crampton | interview terminated unsatisfactorily. Mc. Cramp- | for 


suggested the school first. Mr. Crampton demurred. 
She was led to suggest it by seeing an advertisement 
for a clergyman and his wife in a retired country | 
Place to take charge of a boy until he was ready to | 
enter college. Mr. Crampton had a modest doubt if | 
be could fit a boy for college. Mrs. Crampton 
laughed him to scorn. He had been to college him- 
self, and of course he could. She answered the ad- 
vertisement for him. She did more. She put one in 
& paper for him as being prepared to receive a limit-— 
ed number of pupils. Her answer met the advertis- | 
er’a views. A couple of letters were exchanged, and | 
then Mr. and Mrs. Crampton went to New York and j 
saw Mr. Kenlake the advertiser. They returned | 
home, bringing with them a handsome dark-eyed | 
and rosy-faced boy. This was Lionel Rawdon, who | 
had been the foundation of Mr. Crampton’s schovl, 
and now threatened to prove its destruction by his 
pernicious example. He had remained with Mr. 
Crampton constantly from that day, and as regularly 
as December, March, June and September came 
round, there came a draft to Mr. Crampton, increas- 
ing with Lionel’s advancing years, and not only de- 
fraying the cost of his tuition and board, but leaving 
a handsome allowance in Mr. Crampton’s hands to 
cover other expenses. Four times, also, Mr. Kenlake 
came to see how the boy did—four times in the course 
of eight years—so that he could not be said to be 
neglected at all. 

Besides Lionel, Mr. Cram;ton had about a dezen 
other boys generally. They were educated on a 
system. When auy parent or guardian asked any 
questions concerning points in the education of their 
ward and offspring that did not meet their views, 
they were told that it was a part of the system, and 
that generally satisfied them. Skeptics said the ani- 
mus of the system was to avoid exposing the Rever- 
end Mr. Crampton’s own weak scholarship. There 
was a system of physical training, too, which an- 
swered equally well to silence any one who would 
cavil at the board and lodging. If it was a system, it 
was all right. Otherwise, its excessive plainness 
would have indicated a wish to make money out of 
the boys. 

Lionel Rawdon, pecuniarily, was Mr. Crampton’s 
best puyi!. Though he had two or three others as 
entirely under his charge, he did not ask as much of 
their guardians, nor have such generous allowances 
to husband for them. So far, nothing could be bet- 
ter. Lionel was now sixteen and was fitted for 
college; not by Mr. Crampton himself, but by an as- 
sistant, engaged for thatexpress purpose. Mr. Ken- 
lake bad been duly warned, and had responded that 
he could give no directions for the future course to be 
pursued in regard to Lionel, without consulting his 
guardian. So matters stood for six months, during 
which the quarterly drafts continued to come. Dur- 
ing those six months Licnel’s wickedness developed 
itselt. He bad always rebelled against the very 
vizorous training of Mr. Crampton’s system. It was 
a defect in that excellent man that he did not exact- 
ly know right from wrong, and in his conscientious 
endeavors to keep on the safe side, he set down al- 
most everything as wrong, beyond a very limited 
list of permitted actions. Lionel had long ago de- 
spaired of keeping his own exuberant activity and 
volatility within that cordon, and went into moral 
insolvency on his own obligation to do so. 

His chief crime, at first, was making acquaintances 
outside of the Crampton circle and school. In the 
school there was no one cf his own age, at present, 
and after being warned against leading the others 
away, he did not have much fo do with them. There 
was not any society at Eastcheap; Lionel could not 
find recreation in sewing-circles very well. So he 
did, I am sorry to confess, extend his search beyond 
Eastcheap and found some more lively companions. 
“He frequented low company,” Mr. Crampton said. 
It was tootrue. He did; and more especially in the 
person of one Tom Marehall, an active and cheerful 
young vagabond, who had seen more of the world in 
the course of his short life than all the rest «f East- 
cheap, fcr he bad been to sea, and had been in sever- 
al great cities. -'Tom Marshall was the black sheep 
of the neighborhood, and gct the credit of all the 
mischief that was done within five miles round, from 
setting fire to Deacon Tunstall’s barn, to dropping 
assafetida down the register in the meeting-house. 
Mr. Crampton remonstrated with Lionel. Lionel 
represented that he had nothing better to do. He 
wanted to go away from Eastcheap. It did not seem 
to be of any use to write to Mr. Kenlake. His guar- 
dian, * hoever that might be, seemed to have forgot- 
ten all about him, He had learned all that Mr. 
Crampton could teach him. He thought he had 
better go. He was tired of studying alone; he did 
not care about fitting himself to enter college a step 
higher when perhaps he might not enter at all; and 
it certainly was not worth while to have a tutor for 
bis exclusive benetit, which would be necessary if he 
went on with his studies. He thought he would give 
up the idea of college. Mr. Crampton chided his im- 
patience, told him it was his duty to obey his guard- 
fan, and t» sabmit cheerfully to the appointments of 
Providence. 

** I don’t believe that Providence bas appointed me 
to loat about Fastcheap,” said Lionel; and got a re- 
buke for irreverence, and an intimation that ‘“loa/f- 
ing” (with great asperity) was his choice, and not a 
necessity «f bis position. He had better remain 
where be was until his guardian appeared. 

**{ don’t believe there is no sich a person,’ said 
Master Rawdon, quoting from Dickens’s Betsey 
Prig. Mr. Crampton did not recognize the quota- 








tion, for he never read any fictitious books. The 








ton naturally wanted to keep Lionel as long as he 
could, on account of the fruitfal quarter days. On 
the other hand, he was afraid thatthe senior pupil 
would rain the character of the school. No change 
for the better took place in Lionel, until at last a 
deeper and darker guilt was fixed upon him. Thus 
it was. 

Lionel, when he said he had learned ail that Mr. 
Crampton could teach, had done himself more than 
justice, not only in solid acquirements, but in light 
accomplishments. He had learned t» play the fiddle, 
which Mr. Crampton certainly never undertook to 
teach. Where he acquired the black art his tutor 
shuddered to think. It was no alleviation in Mr. 
Crampton’s mind that the young amateur handled 
his bow with rare skill; he had no faith at all ina 
fiddle, even when it played psalm-tunes. Great was 
his horror, then, when he heard that the senior 
pupil, at an hour when he was supposed to be in bed, 
had been heard and seen playing the fiddle, while a 
promiscuous grovp of light-minded youth danced 
thereunto. Deacon and Mrs. Tunstall, driving home 
late from a missionary meeting at Francheville, nine 
miles off, had, with their own eyes, seen the abomin- 
ation through the open windows of a house near 
Francheviile, and had heard the profane strains of 
the “‘ Irish Wasberwoman” most lightly and gayly 
rendered. The matter was laid before Mr. Cramp- 
ton the next morning. Deacon Tunstall said he 
should be obliged to withdraw his sons from the 
school if such an example were kept before their 
eyes. He even hinted at promoting a echism in the 
society and leading off all the members who had 
horses and carryalls (i. e. all the capitalists) to rein- 
torce another society, five miles distant from East- 
cheap. Mr. Crampton besought the deacon’s for- 
bearance, and promised to abate the nuisance. He 
did represent to Lionel the levity and sinfulnees of 
bis conduct, but Lionel expressed no sorrow or pen- 
itence. He did meditate in private over the reproof, 
and the resuJt was that he wrote to Mr. Kenlake, 
begging to be removed from his present position. 
He received a reply in a short time. Mr. Kenlake 
was merely an agent, he said; he could not take any 
steps whatever in relation to Lionel’s affairs. He 
would send his letter to his guardian; in the mean- 
time he recommended him to stay where he was, as 
he was quite convinced that his guardian would be 
very much displeased if he left without consulting 
him. This was all the satisfaction that Lionel could 
obtain. 

He remained yet a while at Mr. Crampton’s, but 
the spread of corruption was awtully apparent. Mr. 
Crampton overheard Theophilus Tunstal!, the dea- 
con’s own eldest son, speak «f him, Amaziah and 
Sophia his wife, as Anavias and Sapphira, one morn- 
ing. Ontbat same morning be had discovered that 
the senior pupil was missing from his room, and the 
horse and buggy missing from the stable. He felt a 
righteous ire working within him, and when Lionel 
reappeared and audacivusly infirmed him that he 
had broken the shafts of the bugzy (which was par- 
ticularly wanted by its owner that day), the reverend 
gentleman soon forgot prudence, cast moral suasion 
to the winds, and made at the base rebel with a cane. 
Now, when an advocate of moral suasion*tries to 
cane a boy for the first time, he ought either to let 
that first time be before the proposed recipiendary of 
the chastisement is sixteen, and well developed for 
the age, or else go through a course of training to 
ensure being the best man, or the moral effect may 
be spoiled. It was in this instance. Lionel gave his 
reverend tutor one sound blow in his waistcoat that 
annoyed his dyspeptic regions greatly, then shook the 
dust of -Eastcheap from his feet, and followed the 
wild goose in his spring flight, in company with the 
reprobate Tom Marshall. 

Mr. Crampton tried to trace him in vain, for he 
took it for granted that Lionel would go to New 
York to find Mr. Kenlake, and never dreamed of bis 
going to Canada. He never heard anything more of 
him, at least for a long time. So his problem was 
solved, and Deacon Tunstall was appeased. 

Tom Marshall was an excellent chaperon in such 
an excursion. He was a runaway by nature. He 
commenced running away as soon as he could walk, 
and had been running ever since. He ran away /o 
sea, and ran away from sea. His present idea was to 
go tosea again. It was Lionel’s idea, also. The sea 
always attracts runaway boys, just as the moon 
attracts the sea. Before going to sea, however, Tom 
contemplated a visit to his sister, who lived in Mon- 
treal, and therefore their tirst flight was in that di- 
rection. They performed their journey chiefly on 
foot, for their furtis were not very large. Lionel did 
not wish himself back again in Eastcheap, even 
when the accidents of travel were mcst uncomfort- 
able. He liked the adventure, but began to bea 
little tired of his travelling-companion when he saw 
him all the time. By the time the tin roots of Mon- 
treal glittered before them, Lionel had made a secret 
resolve to part company as soon as possible. He re- 
ceived advice to do so when he arrived there, from 
Tom’s own sister, who kept a little shop. She made 
Lionel a good deal more welcome than she did Tom, 
to tell the truth; and she advised him to go back to 
his frienda, and at any rate not to have much to do 
with her brother Tom, whom she frankly stated to be 
a little blackguard. Lionel dil not much doubt the 
truth of this, but he laughed and said he did not 
know that he was much better. 

“ Well, if you aint you ought to be,” said his moni- 
tress, decidedly, and there the conversation ended. 
Lionel did not know exactly what he would do next. 
Fate took bim by the hand and settled the question 


him. The next best thing to going to sea was 
| going on the water in any way, and Liocel had been 
looking at which may be called the edge of a sea- 
faring life, and pulling about in a boat with Tom in 
the river nearly all the last day that be was at Mon- 
treal. It was dusk when they were returning. The 
straggling houses were beginning t> assume a closer 
neighborhood, when all at once they were bailed from 
the shore, and a loud and burried voice uttered the 
words: 

* Bring your boat in and take me on board, or I 
shall be murderai!” 

Lione! immediately began to turn the boat to- 
wards the shore. He was not seconded by Tom, who, 
hanging his oar doubtfully in the air, said reluct- 
antly: 

“ Shall we go?” 

“ Certainly,” said Lionel, promptly. 

Tom began to row, but said, dissuasively : 

‘* There’s a rough iot just here, and perhaps they'll 
murder us. That’s’em! Hear ’em yell.” 

Lionel did hear them rel}, but he only rowed the 
faster toward the shore. As soon as the boat was 
near enough, the man who bad hailed them sprang 
into it. He wore a sailor’s dress, and seemed to be of 
a very active and powerful build. 

** Now pull!” he said. “ Pullas if the devil were 
after you.” - 

They did pull, znd a minute after a gang of men, 
howling and swearing, rushed down to the water’s 
edge, and sent such a volley of verbal projectiles aiter 
the poat as would certainly bave sunk it if they had 
bad material force. The passenger started up and 
returned the salute in kind, and so exasperated his 
pursuers that they fired several pistols, allof which 
missed in the darkness, and one man jumped iuto the 
water to swim after them, but concluded to return 
after a few strokes. The fugitive dropped down cn 
his seat again, completely out cf breath, and com- 
menced wrapping a handkerchief around his right 
hand, which seemed to be badly wounded. 

“* Which way shall we row?” asked Lionel. 

* Straight ahead,’’ said their passenger. ‘“ Down 
tiii isivp you.” He listened a moment. ‘*D — them!” 
he muttered, “they’ve got a beat. Never mind, 
they don’t know where to loo&. Pull away, boys! It 
wont be a bad nigit’s work for you, I promise you.”’ 

Lionel did not stop to explain that he wanted no 
reward, but kept on steadily until the man spoke 
again. 

* D> you see that schooner lying out there? Pall 
for her.” 

Lionel looked toward the black mass pointed out 
to him, and was glad to aee the end of his voyage s0 
near, for this supplementary work after his day’s 
rowing, had given him quite enough exercise for one 
day. They came up to the veasel, and the hail from 
her deck was answered by their passenger in a tone 
that corrected Lionei’s first idea that he was a sailor 
on a frolic, or rather changed his estimate of that 
sailor’s rank on board his ship. 

**Come on board, boys,” he said. “ You'll want to 
rest, and I’ve something to say to you; besides, those 
devils may get held of you.” 

Liovel followed his passenger, and found out that 
he had brought thé captain on board ; for after a few 
sentences indicating that fact, he disappeared into 
the cabin. Lionel overheard a remark as he did so 
from some unseen person on deck, that “ the captain 
had been on the biggest kind cf a spree,” a remark 
which confirmed his opinion of the rank and the con- 
dition of its subject’s folly. 

The mate began to question Lionel and Tom, but 
the discourse was soon interrupted by a call from the 
cabin. Lionel went down in response to the invita- 
tion, rather boistercusly and bruskly given, followed 
by Tom, who in spite of himself always dropped into 
the second place, although: the familiarity and equal- 
ity between hioself and Lionel were apparently 
complete. The cabin was brilliantly lighted and 
handsomely furnished. Brsides the captain there 
was a young and very handsome woman there, at 
the signt of whem Lionel was slightly abashed at 
first. Ihe captain was = man cf forty, or, perhaps, 
rather less, and a better view of him confirmed Lion- 
el’s tirst impression of his strength, less trom any 
herculean height and size, though both were decid- 
edly beyond the medium, than from the perfection of 
the muscular development. He bad a well-set head, 
inclined to be flat on top, and covered with thick, 
curly, light brown hair, good features, a complexion 
originally fair, now of a uniform red, partly sanburn- 
ed and partly from other more earthly sources of 
heat and color, an? pair of the wildest blue eyes 
that ever sleamed in a human head. He looked at 
the two boys carelessly at first, and then fixed his 
eyes more keenly on Lionel. 

“Ah!” he said, in a sappresas] voice, “‘ what the 
deuce sent you eculling about the St. Lawrence at 
this time of night, youngster? Lucky for me you 
were there,” he added, giving Lionel’s hand a vig- 
orous grasp and shake. “ My name is Harry Clay- 
ton, auwi I am captain and owner of this vessel 
—L'Etoile du Nord—it would be a yacht if it didn’t 
have to work tor its living. Now tell me your name, 
and I'll introduce you to my wifs.’’ 

He spoke rapidly, and in anything but subdued 
tones, in a full, deep voice, and an English infisction. 
Lionel gave him his name. 

** Lionel Rawdon! a devilish good name too” He 
looked at Lionel again, with a keen and laughing 
scrutiny, and then led him towards the young lady. 
* Dalcie,” he said, *‘ tis is Mr. Lionel Rawdon, who 
has done you the worst turn any one could, four 
you'd be a widow now if it bad not been for him.” 

Mrs. Clayton smiled and gave Lionel her hard ; not 
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one of Lionel’s faults, and, finding he could not es- 
cape, he rosined his bow and struck up a brilliant 
fandango. The Fiddler of Mendon himself could not 
have had a more magic touch. Mrs. Clayton’s head 
and feet were bewitched by the music first, and 
finally she sprang up and commenced dancing. O! 
for one hour of Deacon Tunstall then! Lionel had 
seen dancing before, but it all seemed a mere rhyth- 
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&@ very small hand, but beautifully shaped, white as 
snow and soft as velvet. 

“ 1 am not so anxious to be a widow but that I can 
forgive you,” she said. 

Captain Clayton gave Lionel a little push that 
forced him into a seat on a sofa, and went to speak to 
Tom Marshall. He did not introduce Tom to his 
wife; he offered him money, instead, and Tom took 
it. He asked him who Lionel was. Tom did not 
give a very accurate account of Lionel, partly because 
he did not know, and partly because he represented 
him as being in all respects of his own social position. 
For ail that, Captain Clayton kept Lionel in the 
cabin, and sent Tom on deck to make himself at 
home among the sailors; which Tom did, though he 
felt as if he badn't been used quite well. The fact 
was that Tom was as cou:monplace a young scamp in 
looks as can be seen anywhere, and Captain Clayton 
saw a hundred like him every day; but he did not 
every day eee a hundred like Lionel Rawdon, who 
had something striking in his appearance, and whose 
high spirits and quicksilver temper showed in every 
line of his handsome face, and every glance of his 
bright dark eyes. 

Lionel was at first, as I have said, a little shy of 
Mrs. Clayton, and a little dazzled by her beauty. 
Poor boy! be had never seen a handsome woman 
before (I said there were no temptations in East- 
cheap), and Mrs. Clayton was remarkably and excep- 
tionally beautiful. The only fault to be found with 
her features was, that the mouth was a little too 
wide, ani the lips too full; but their color was so 
fresh and glowing, and th: ir curve so peifect, that it 
would be a long while before any one but a professed 
critic would find out there wasa fault there. Her 
skin was a clear, dead, velvety white, with a brilliant 
bloom on the cheeks. Her eyes large, dark and 
almond shaped, with long, thick lashes, through 
which they shone like the evening star through a 
pine tree. Her rippled hair was braided, in Spanish 
fashion, in two braids, which were brought forward 
over her shoulder, and lay upon ber lap, tied with a 
knot of scarlet ribbon. When she was silent her face 
had a dreamy languor of expression, which disap- 
peared at once when she was animated, in such gay 
good-humor as would Rave been attractive in a plain 
face, and was irresistible in hers. It did not take 
even an unsophisticated youth like Lionel long to 
discover that, beautiful as Mrs. Clayton was, she was 
not refined. Beauty haa imperial privileges, how- 
ever. Mrs. Clayton’s grace and loveliness not only 
gave acharm tothe most commonplace actions and 
words, but softened what otherwise would have 
been too blunt and bold. This freedom of speech did 
not savor at all of tainted purity, fortunately for 
Lionel, for he was destined to see a good deal of Mrs. 
Clayton. 

Captain Clayton came back after dismissing Tom, 
and, soon after, a supper was served which was not 
at all modelled on Mr. Crampton’s system. If it had 
been, it would have been acceptable to Lionel, for he 
was most unheroically hungry; as it was, it was the 
more acceptable. Seated in that cabin, at that table, 
with these companions, each a contragt in their sev- 
eral ways to the mass of human nature, and both 
strangely new to Lionel, be could scarcely believe 
that Mr. Crampton’s schcol had been his sphere, or 
that this was a reality. He himself amused Captain 
Claytcn by his mixture of natural shrewdness and 
complete inexperience, the one making him some- 
times appear older than he was, and the other as 
much younger. There was nothing ill-natured in 
Clayton’s amusement, however, and he seemed to 
have taken a liking to Lionel. Supper over, Clayton 
threw himself down on the sofa, saying, sultan- 
ically: 

“ Sing, Dulcie.” 

Dulcie went to the piano and commenced singing 
at once, without asking him what she should sing, 
or making much prelude. She sang ‘Comin’ thro’ 
the rye,”” and one or two other ballads in a rich, 
powerful soprano, not thoroughly trained, but full of 
expression. Lionel was fond cf music, as his ill- 
fated attachment to the fiddle showed, and he had 
never heard much that deserved the name. He lis- 
tened in silent satisfaction. Captain Clayton went to 
sleep. Mrs. Clayton stopped at last, glanced at her 
husband and then at Lionel. The boy’s face flat- 
tered her, and she laughed when she asked him if he 
was fond «f music. His reply led to a little conversa- 
tion which brought out the fact that Lionel could 
play the fiddle. 

** Play the fiddle, can you?” said Captain Clayton, 
whom Lionel thought asleep until he startled him by 
breaking in with these words. “Ah! the fiddle is 
the only instrument worth listening to. Let us hear 
you play.”’ 

Lionel in some trepidation pleaded the want of the 
instrument, but all in vain, for Captain Clayton had 
a violin which be put into Lionel’s hands, insisting on 
having a specimen of his skill. Diffidence was not 


mic jog and shuffle, the very doggerel of motion, 
compared to the wonderful buoyant grace with 
which Dulcie darted and floated to and fro. At last, 
Lionel forgot what he was doing in watching her; he 
stopped playing and put her out. She dropped down 
on a seat, langhing and glowing, and complimented 


(= on his musical genius. So did Captain Clayton. 





After this episode, Lionel said something about its 
being time for him to go back. 

“Time to go where?” said Captain Clayton. 
* Didn’t I tell you you must stay on board all night? 
It is time to go to bed, perhaps, but you are not go- 
ing off to-night.” 

‘Your friends wont be frightened will they?” 
asked Mrs. Clayton. 

**T don’t think they will,” said Lionel, rather iron- 
ically. ‘*Tbey have not looked after me for a good 
many years, and I think they will stand it one night 
more.” 

Lionel was put in a neat little stateroom to sleep, 
and did sleep after a restless hour. He woke from a 
dream of Eastcheap, found that it was daylight, and 
Captain Clayton was calling bim. He breakfasted 
with his hosts, and then spoke again of going back 
on shore. They were on deck. The sun was shin- 
ing and the water sparkling. Mrs. Clayton was 
standing beside him, and Captain Clayton at a little 
distance. He had spoken to Mrs. Clayton, but the 
captain turned round and said, in his brusk and 
somewhat bvisterous manner: 

“Shore! ha! what the deuce do you want to go 
ashore for?” 

1 don't want to go very particularly,” said Lion- 
el; ‘* but I suppose I must.” 

*‘T’ll take you to the Mediterranean with me,” said 
Captain Clayton. ‘Give you your passage for the 
pleasure of your company, and your services as cap- 
tain’s clerk—and playing the fiddle. Your boy Tom 
has shipped with me already, and [ have sent the 
boat back.” 

A boy with more to leave than Lionel would have 
been tempted by such an offer. He accepted it 

joyfully. 

“ That’s all settled, then,” said Captain Clayton. 
* You'll finish your education better that way than 
by going to college. Four years at college might 
have made you as wise as they found you—or per- 
haps less wise. Four years at sea will make a man 
of you. I’m rever more than half a man myself 
until I am out of sight of land.” 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir Captain Clayton was not more than half a man 
in port, he was sometimes a thorough devil, Lionel 
found out, and he began to think at one time that he 
would not sail with him, after all. They remained 
two days in the St. Lawrence waiting for something, 
and during those two days Lionel noticed that Mrs. 
Clayton and the mate seemed to exercise some di- 
plomacy to keep the captain from going on shore 
again. On the evening of the second day he insisted 
on going, and came back a little before midnight. 
Mrs. Clayton and Lionel were on deck, and as soon 
as the captain set his foot on deck, Mrs. Clayton hur- 
tied down into the cabin. The next Lionel knew 
was that Clayton was in a frevzy of rage, the cause, 
or rather the occasion of which escaped him. The 
mate interfered between him and the sailor who was 
the object cf his fury, answered him jokingly, and 
disregarding even a blow or two that he received, 
adroitly beguiled him into the cabin and then came 
back, remarking: 

“ Thére! all safe now! Hi! I wish he wasn’t quite 
so strong in the arms.” 

Lionel could not help asking if Mrs. Ciayton was 
not afraid of him. 


‘* May be she is,” said the mate, “‘ bat she never | 


Says 80; she’s the only one that can manage him at 
these times, and she can’t unless she has him all to 
herself, for, you see, he’ll fight a man if he sees one, 
or a dozen, but he wont fight a woman, and particu- 
larly her, so she made me promise long ago to get 
him into the cabin. Sometimes I bolt it on the out- 
side. He isn’t quite right in his head; he had asun- 
stroke once. He only gets these fits when he’s in 
port,” continued the mate, delicately avoiding to 
mention any superinducements to the fits beyond 
the mere fact of being in port; ‘‘any other time he 
is the pleasantest man to sail with I ever knew; I 
wouldn’t leave Let Wall” (as he rendered L’Etoile) 
“ for a dollar.” 

It was not three quarters«f an hour before Mrs. 
Clayton came back on deck. Lionel could not see 
that she was at all disturbed or agitated. 

“It is too pleasant to sleep to-night,” she said, 
* but it will be a great deal pleasanter when we are 
out on the ocean.” 

**T suppose you are an experienced sailor, Mrs. 
Clayton?” 

** Yes—but don’t call me Mrs. Clayton. If you do 
I shall have to call you Mr. Rawdon, and I like Li- 
onel best. Callme by my name. I’m not so much 
older than you that it would be disrespectful.” 

** You must tell me your name, then,” said Lionel. 

** You have heard Harry call me by it—Dulcie.”” 

* T wasn’t sure that it was your name,” said Lion- 
el. ‘*I did not know but that he called you so for its 
meaning.” 

** Its meaning!” repeated Dulcie, laughing. 

** Dulce means sweet,” said Lionel, finding himself 
suddenly on the verge of a complimentary speech for 
the first time in his lite, and clearing it with a rush. 

*O yes!’ said Dulcie, “I know; my name is Dul- 
cibel, and I have had it translated often enough to 
know that much Latin or French, or whatever goes 
to make it up. You wouldn’t catch Harry using a 
Latin word when he could find an Englist’ one to 
suit. My name is Dulcie, and you must call me 
80.” 

Dulcie remained on deck about half an hour, and 
Lionel said nothing during all that time of leaving 
L’Etoile. They were already underway when he 








awoke the next morning, and he dismissed the idea. 
Captain Clayton had taken upon himself to provide 
Lionel with an outfit that would be sufficient, as he 
said, “ until they got to the other side of the herring- 
pond,” and so he had nothing upon his mind. All 
went well. Even the inevitable sea sickness proved 
worse in anticipation than in endurance, and Lionel 
was made free of the ocean at a very trifling cost. 

Although I have access to the log of L’Etoile, it 
is not my intention to embody it in this tale save ina 
very general manner. L’Etoile du Nord was a 
schooner of about three hundred tons, built in an 
American dockyard, for a Russian, and bought by 
its present owner and captain. Clayton’s ship was 
his home. He bad no spot on land that he called by 
that name. Not being rich enough to keep a yacht 
outright, he, as he said, ‘“‘ made L’Etoile work for her 
living,” and added to her profits by buying and sell- 
ing in different ports such merchandize as suited his 
purse and purpose. His present voyage was not 
made with a very heavy cargo, for he had made a 
couple of lucky ventures lately, and could affurd to 
be extravagant. Lionel found Clayton, on further 
acquaintance, to merit his mate’s praise of his quali- 
ities on a voyage. He seemed to have taken a great 
liking to Lionel, and talked to him a great deal. Of 
course, he soon learned Lionel’s history, and com- 
mended his flight from Eastcheap. 

“Ten to one,’ he said, ‘*‘ your guardian, whoever 
he may be, will be glad that you have taken yourself 
off his hands. If he had entered you on any career, 
it isn’t likely he would have chosen anything for you 
you would like better than this.’’ 

Lionel fully agreed with Captain Clayton. He 
would not have liked anything as well, he thought. 

*“ Learn to sail a ship,” Clayton said, “and yoa 
will always have a resource. I learned it when I 
was young, by way of amusement, and it has kept me 
alive when, if I had had to stay on dry ground, I 
should have been under it long ago.” 

Clayton did not forget his own advice. He taught 
Lionel both navigation and practical seamanship; 
as to the latter, however, every man on board was 
Lionel’s tutor, for he became a great favcrite with 
every one as well as the captain; only with his 
quondam friend Tom Marshall, he lost ground. Tom 
secretly resented the immediate distinction between 
himself and Lionel that Captain Clayton had made, 
when, to Tom’s apprehensions, they were on a per- 
fect equality. He thought that Lionel could have 
corrected the error. Captain Clayton did distinguish 
Tom in his own sphere, for he never overlookei any 
good points in his subordinates, and T'om’s sharpness 
and activity commended him to his notice. But Tom 
did not see why he should not have been taken into 
the cabin and introduced to Mrs. Clayton, and been 
made much of as well as Lionel. So he revenged 
himself by calling Lionel ** the pet monkey,” and 
asking him if he didu’t suppose Captain Clayton was 
his father, he’d took such an uncommon shine to 
him. 

It did not take L’ Etoile many days to cross the 
ocean. There was no bad weather, and one fine 
morning Lionel found himself gazing at the Rock 
of Gibraltar. Marseilles was the port to which 
they were bound. They made some stay here, and 
were under some apprehensions at one time that 
they had lost their captain, for he disappeared to- 
tally for eight days. On the ninth be unexpectedly 
reappeared, and brought with him another passen- 
ger. This was a little girl, whom any one would 
have taken for only eight or nine, at first sight, from 
her size and manner, but who proved to be twelve. 
She was as wild and shy as an untamed kitten, and 
very much afraid of Clayton. 

** Who is she, Harry?” asked Dulcie. 

**She belongs to a man on the other side of the 
world, who wants her sent out to him,” said Clayton, 
carelessly. 

** What is her name?” 

“Ask her,” said Clayton, turning away, but re- 
maining at a little distance. 

Dulcie asked the child her name. 
readily, but timidly: 

‘* Marie Sorel.” 

Dulcie tried to make friends with the little girl. 
But she could not succeed. Marie answered only in 
monosyllables, and glanced continually at Clayton as 
if she feared to displease him at every word. She 
was more free in his absence, but even then did not 
talk with the usual frankness of a child. Clayton 
himself took very little notice of her after bringing her 
on board. There followed a season of lotus-eating, 
during which L’Etoile cruised about the Medi- 
terranean at the will of her master, who seemed not 
to care to quit the vessel again even when she was in 
port. Lionel was allowed to go on shore under the 
charge of the mate, and with several oddly-phrased 
but sound moral lectures from bis patron. To Clay- 
ton’s credit it must be said, that, although he cer- 
tainly was not very choice as to his own conduct and 
company at times, yet he never set Lionel an evil 
example, but, on the contrary, exercised a very judi- 
cious watchfulness over him. 

One fine day L’Etoile was lying in the Bay of 
Naples. Clayton was stretched outon a pile of cush- 
ions, smoking and reading Florian, for whom he had 
@ great fancy now and then. Dulcie sat at his feet 
rolling cigarettes and talking to Lionel, who was 
standing near, and Marie, crouched at Dulcie’s side, 
looking up now and then with her wild, intelligent 
eyes at Lionel. Any stranger would have thought it 
® pleasant pretty family group. Dulcie suddenly 
asked: 

“ Harry, where are we going to next?” 

‘* Mauritius,” said Clayton, lazily and coolly. 


She answered 





‘* Where’s that?” asked Mrs. Clayton. ‘It isn’t 
one of the West Indies, is it?” 

When Dulcie understood clearly where Mauritius 
was, her next question naturally was, what he was 
going to Mauritius for. Clayton said his schooner 
had been hired to go there by some French mer- 
chants. Mrs. Clayton was not at all aghast. If 
Clayton had announced his intention of going to the 
North Pole, she would not have objected to anything 
but being left behind. Was he going to take Marie 
there, she asked. 

** Certainly,” he said, ‘‘ that’s where her friends 
live.” 

“ Est ce la donc, ma patrie!"’ cried Marie, spring- 
ingup. “ Y trouverai—je ma mere ?’’ 

They all looked at the child. Lionel, for the first 
time, thought her pretty. Clayton’s look was fixad 
and half frowning. 

** Do you remember your mother, puss?” he asked. 
He spoke in English, although Marie could not speak 
a work of that language. She looked at him with 
less of the frightened expression that a word from 
him usually called out, and more eager inquiry, her 
head slightly on one side. 

‘‘ Mother—mother,” she repeated in a lingering 
tone. ‘ Celavent dire ma mere.” 

“I thought you could not speak English, Marie,” 
interposed Dulcie, while Clayton turned back to his 
bock, muttering: 

“Hamph! You look too devilish like ma mere, 
ma fille.”’ 

Dulcie darted a sharp look at him. Marie dii not 
answer Dulcie until she repeated her words in 
French. She answered then that she could not 
speak English. 

‘How do you know then that mother means 
mere?” asked Dulcie. 

 Quelque chose me l’a dit,’? said Marie, and sank 
down by Dulcie’s side again. 

“Who was her mother, Harry?” asked Dulcie, 
after a pause. 

‘““How the deuce 
Clayton. 

** You said she looked too much like her.” 

“Did I?” said Clayton. ‘‘I suppose something 
told me so.” 

Dalcie bit her lip slightly, and asked no more 
questions. 

Jt was actually true. Clayton was going to Manri- 
tius, and for my purpose it is enough to say that he 
did go. They made Port St. Louis in reasonable 
time, having experienced no extraordinary bad 
weather or other mishap. Of their doings in the 
Jand of Paul and Virginia I shall say as little. One 
thing was certain, that Marie Sorel had neither kith 
nor kin there, nor did Clayton even make a pretence 
of looking for any. 

Lionel had changed greatly from the boy who ran 
away from Mr. Crampton’s, Select School. The 
change of scene, the varied succession of strange 
places and fices, had done much to break off the 
shell of immaturity and ignorance which is apt to 
cling to homekeeping youth long after youth has 
gone. 

There went another lesson to complete Lionel’s ed- 
ucation. Errors educate, they say. It was wrong, 
no coudt, tor him to fall in love with Dulcie Clayton, 
but under the circumstances, almost unavoidable, 
unless he had been more or less than mortal youth. 
Dulcie was not much to blame in the matter. Per- 
haps she had amused herself a little by flirting with 
the boy, but she stopped short when she saw he was 
growing too much in earnest, and partly by disre- 
garding, partly by laughing at his love, cured him of 
it as much as anything but time could. Lionel 
thought himself wretched for life at one time. After 
awhile he found that he was no longer wretche?, 
and what seemed more strange to him, that his feel- 
ings towards Dalcie had lost all their intensity. 
Every one must live their own life. We must all 
learn A, B, C, just as much, although A, B, C, has 
been wrought up into countless poems and platitudes 
before we were born. The common lot of humanity 
is new and strange to each individual experience. It 
did not occur to Lionel, until afterwards, that boys 
had fallen in love, unauspiciously, and fallen out «f 
it again, ever since the world began, and that it was 
but playing an old tune on a new fiddle. 

Clayton saw what was passing. It was a subject 
of amusement t> him, not of jealousy. His confi- 
dence in Dulcie stood on too well-tried a foundation 
to be shaken by such a z*phyr as that. Dalcie’s 
lovers were not like the gleaning of a raked fiel4. 
Men feil in love with her by scores, but her free 
choice had fallen on Clayton, and she abided by it. 
Other men’s love, whether bold or timid, was met 
aud disposed of as practically as a beggar’s petition 
to an empty purse. Dulcie was, in some respects, 
& contradictory being. Her magnificent and alluring 
beauty suggested all fair women, ancient and mod- 
ern, who have swayed men by their own passions, 
but she seemed to care little fur such sway. Her 
frank, downright, practical, good-humored character 
bad not much affinity with the mysteries and trage- 
dies that often shadow such women’s lives. She had 
lived a little in that clare-obscure it is true, but not 
by her own doing. Intrigue did not delight her; to 
have men frowning at each other for ber smiles’ 
sake was not a pleasure to her. She had sprang 
from a class where beauty is not ideally treated, and 
from people who looked upon that as they did on her 
vocal talent, by whom she was held in a bondage 
that made her miserably unhappy. Clayton set ber 
free. His generosity and his strong protection would 
have ensured her grateful clinging to him even if she 
had not loved him as she did, with all the warmth 
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CHAPTER III. 


From Mauritius, L’Etoile da Nord, 
to have been called the Wandering Sta 
Indian Ocsan, and had various advent: : +, 
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over every man on board. 
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and thorough earnestness of her nature. This love 
was not very deep, perbaps, but it was sufficient. It 
makes a happy couple, they say, where one loves and 
the other allows love. Clayton let himself be loved 
if he did no more, and that infers a certain return cf 
affection, enough to prevent achill. It was easy for 
any one to see that Clayton was above his wife in 
social rank. Wandering in life and irregular in 
habits, he was an educated man, and one who had 
seen the world in its most cultivated as well as in its 
rudest aspect. He was content with Dalcie, how- 
ever, and a more finely-strang and refined nature 
would have suited him far less, because he would 
bave suited that less. He wanted no higher intel- 
lectua! gift in his wife than common-sense, and that 
Dulcie had. 

This April love of Lionel’s might be dwelt on, 
filled up with form and culor, and made to stand out 
prominently. It does not deserve so much notice. It 
lett no trace on his life that could be discerned, and 
has been sufficiently chronicled. The lesson was 
learned and the leaf torn out of the book, and there 
was an end of it. 


CHAPTER III. 


From Mauritius, L’Eteile du Nord, which ought 
to have been called the Wandering Star, went to the 
Indian Oc3an, and had various adventures, including 
a fight with pirates. L’Etoile was a lucky vessel. 
She never met with any serious disaster. She hada 
good captain and crew, no doubt; but as good have 
gone to the bottom, doing their best to the last. She 
was not in all respects like acommon merchantman, 
as must be apparent. Her anomalous position, be- 
tween a@ vessel of elegant leisure and a trader, and 
her captain’s corresponding position and his marked 
eccentricities, made her whole equipment and man- 
agement a little ou¢re. His men were a good many 
of them men of a higher class, in some respects, than 
ordinary seamen; but they were, one and all, 
thorough sailors. Clayton would spare nothing to 
secure and retain a man to whom he took a liking, 
and the result was that he had a very fine crew, and 
a somewhat democratic republican government on 
board his vessel. Clayton’s authority was undis- 
puted, less because he was captain and owner than 
because he had established a personal ascendancy 
over every man on board. 

* What jolly buccaneers we should make, Lionel!” 
said Clayton, regretfully, one day. “‘O, what a com- 
monplace and vulgar world thia is getting to be! 
Where are there any such grand principles among 
the laws cf nations now as that one of ‘no place be- 
yond the line?’ There goes a fine East Indiaman, 
with the stars and stripes floating the breeze. What 
if we were to run into some port, get rid of all our 
peaceful baggage, and fit up in full fighting trim, and 
take one or two like her? To be sure, there isa 


even that, with this ship and this crew.” 

He sighed as the happy dream died away. 

Jully buccaneers they would have made, truly, as 
they showed afterwards. Australia was the next 
| quarter of the globe they visited. At Melbourne, 
Clayton’s devil got hold of him again, After his ves- 
sel was ready to sail, he would not leave the port. 
His men remonstrated. There were many of them 
very anxious to get away. Whether they had any 


the colonial officials does not appear. There were no 
interested parties to interfere, for Clayton was sailing 
altogether on his own account then. At last, ina fit 
of frenzy, be almost murdered a man. S> his jolly 
buccaneers rose in a body, shut him up in his own 
cabin, threatened to put him in irons if he was not 
quiet, and put out to sea, as orderly and quiet as you 
please. They off:red the command to Lionel, at 
first; but he declined, thinking that he ought not to 
take any part against Clayton, although he did not 
feel called upon to interfere very strongly in his 
favor. So the mate, who always was captain when 
Clayton was too lezy or otherwise too indisposed to 
fulfil its active requirements, acted pro tem.; that is, 
until they were out of sight of land, and Clayton was 
restored to his senses. Then he carried a message to 
him from the rebels. They would take the schooner 
back and all leave it, or they would set him free and 
return to their allegiance, just as he pleased. The 
latter course they preferred themselves, being that 
“‘ they had no ill-will to Captain Clayton himself, but 
only to that. (sanguinary) beech-combing devil 
that got into him whenever he smelt the land winds.” 
Mr. Surtees discharged his embassy, and added a 
concise and strictly impartial account of Clayton’s 
own conduct. Clayton listened moodily, not angrily, 
and sat for a while with his chin on his breast, in a 
deep and dark reverie. Then, laughing without 
mirth: 

“ Dick! Dick!’ he said, looking at Surtees, ‘I had 
better give up and gu to the devil without stopping 
at all by the way.” 

Surtees remonstrated against such a design, and 
advised Clayton to “go and speak to the boys.” 

Clayton hesitated a while, and then went on deck 
and spoke to the boys. His manner was neither 
dogged nor overcrowed, nor yet dashed with bravado. 

‘* Boys,” he said, ‘you were right, and I was not 
fit to be at large, much less to command you. You 
had either to do what you did or to hand me over to 
the land authorities, and I would rather have had 
you throw me overboard than do that. Now do you 
mean to go on or to go back?” 

The provisional government said go on; and on 
they went. Clayton soon had an opportunity of re- 
gaining his supremacy. A terrible storm arose. 
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Hour after hour L’Etoile was driven through araging | den by Its position from the sea ‘He remarked on it. | 


‘“‘hell of waters.” Atsuch atime, Clayton was at | 
his best. His skill and experience appeared in their | 
true extent; his quickness of eye and presence of | 
mind made him a little providence in the floating | 
atom of the world that was committed to his charge. 
The last and extremest danger threatened them just | 
as the longer and more frequent pauses in the gale | | 
gave hope that its force was breaking. The roar of | 
breakers on an unknown shore sounded through the 
pitchy darkness like the voice of doom angry at the 
long and bold defiance of the brave vessel. In that 
reef strown sea, no one could know at what moment 
they might strike. There was nothing to be done 
but to wait. Lionel went into the cabin to see how 
they fared there, Clayton would not go. Dulcie 
was quiet and brave; she did not know the full ex- 
tent of their danger, but she knew enough of it. She 
would like to be on deck, she said, but Harry would 
not permit it. Marie was clinging to her in speech- 
less terror, more at the noise of the storm than from 
any defined fear of wreck. He did not remuin long, 
for he was wanted on deck. Two men had been 
swept overboard, and two more were hurt and lying 
helpless down below. When he looked around him, 
he aaw a grayish stripe on the blackness in one quar- 
ter. He touched Clayton, for they could scarcely 
hear each other speak, and asked him if that was not 
the dawn. 

“I see it,” said Clayton. 
before.” 

He said no more. It was the dawn, a dark, stormy 
dawn. Sea and sky were mixed in stormy gloom; 
but there was light enough to show the danger, and 
to show Clayton one chance of saving his vessel yet. 
A point of rock stretched out to seize them. Clayton 
presumed that there would be deep and clear water 
on the one side of the point, if it could but be gained. 
No anchor would hold there fora moment; but there 
was a pessibility of making the wind, which was try- 
ing to lose them, save them. My seamanship will 
hardly bear me out in trying to repeat the descrip- 
tion; but with considerable risk a sail was spread, 
which the wind, enraged at its audacity, shook until 
it made a report like a gun, while the vessel reeled 
and lurched, and went crashing over a coral bed, 
which fortunately lay too low to do them much dam- 
age. The marceuvre was fully successful. They 
were in a little harbor, where there was good anchor- 
age, where the storm would have been comparatively 
little felt at its highest point, and where, now that it 
was decreasing, they were almost in calm. Clayton 
had been absorbed in the one thought of saving the 
schooner. Now be left the helm and cast a look at 
the scene dimly and drearily seen in the cloudy light. 
It was a small island, almost flat, but rising towards 
the centre, and so guarded by rocks and reefs that it 
was almost miraculous that they should have found 
the channel. It was a desert, save for a few cocoa 
palms. Clayton’s look changed into one of horror 
and amazement. He stood with fixed and dilating 
eyes. Lionel followed his gaze, expecting to see he 
knew not what horrible sight. Clayton clutched his 
arm. 

“* Do you see?” he said, in a whisper of startling 
intensity. 

** I see nothing but the palm trees,’’ said Lionel. 

Clayton uttered a hoarse, wild cry. ‘ Look! look! 
He is coming! walking on the water!” 

And with every sign of frantic fear, he turned and 
seemed about to dart into the cabin, then suddenly 
changing his course, before any one could be aware 
of or arrest his purpose, he sprang overboard. 

A boat was lowered as soon as possible, and there 
being no sharks at band, he was picked up rather the 
better than the worse for the plunge-bath, for it had 
brought him to his senses. Others besides Lionel 
had heard the words he uttered before he took the 
leap; but no one thought they meant anything more 
than a hallucination, whose immediate occasion was 
arelaxation of the tension cf mind and body when 
the demand upon them ceased—an event sufficiently 
likely in @ nervous system liable to derangement. 
Clayton gave it the same turn; but Lionel saw that 
he gave the same look towards the land again. 

The storm was over. By midday thesun was shin- 
ing brilliantly. Clayton came on deck and called 
Lionel. 

‘I am going ashore, Lionel,” he said. ‘* Will you 
come with me?” 

Lionel accepted the invitation. They had scarcely 
landed when Clayton set off towards the interior of 
the island, merely motioning to Lionel to follow. He 
walked so rapidly that Lionel, active as he was, could 
scarcely keep pace with him, and he neither looked 
round nor spoke, but with bent head went straight 
forward. 

“There is not much on this island,” said Lionel, at 
last. 

Clayton did not answer for so long a time that 
Lionel thought he either had not heard or would not 
speak. Then he said, indifferently: 

«‘ Not much but turtles. There is no water unless 
you dig for it, and not over good then.” 

“ Do you know the island 7 

“‘I have been here once before,” said Clayton. 
Then he stepped aside from his course and struck his 
hand on a post set in the ground ander the nearest 
palm. “ Do you see that?” he said. “ There was a 
cross-piece—ah, there it is,” stooping and picking it 
up from the ground. “ We buried one man bere.” 

From the place they were now standing, Lionel 
saw that the greund, ¥ hich had been rising from the 
beach, sank again, wakirg a circular spece like a 
bowl, or rather saucer. Te trees did not stand very 
closely, and among them there stood a low hut, hid- 


“TI wish it had come 


“Is it there yet?’’ sald Clayton, without looking | 
towards it. “Go and see if there is anything in it— 
if you like. I am not going any further.” 

He threw himself down on the ground. Lionel 
went towards the hat, led by a double curiosity to 
examine this trace of man in solitude, and to see if 
there were anything there that could be linked with 
Clayton’s strange manner. 
ly built, partly of wreck wood and partly of cocoa 
palm branches. There was a close plank door, and 
this door was closed and secured on the outside with 
@ strong bar. Licnel removed it and entered the 
hut. It had no light save from the door and from 
one or two loopholes in the timbers. It contained 
nothing but two roughly-made benches representing 
a chair and a table, and a couple of empty barrels. 
In one corner a bed place was built, and in it lay a 
heap of litter. A little disappointed to see no more, 
Lionel was about to leave the hut, when he saw, on 
the wall over the bed, a paper fastened in full sight 
by means of a knifz thrust into the wood. He went 
back to examine it, and leaning over the bed place to 
take it down, bis eyes fell on the littered space direct- 
ly beneath, and he detected the outlines of a human 
form stretched out on the rude couch. He looked 
closer, and stirred the dead leaves and branches, but 
started back as the act showed him the ghastly skull 
of a mouldering skeleton. After the first recoil, he 
stooped again to find some trace cf what manner of 
man this had been. The rotten shreds of clothing 
left, and they were but scanty, seemed to be rem- 
nants of white duck or canvas. He discovered now, 
however, tbat the heap of leaves and branches were 
charred and scorched, as if there had been a fire 
kindled which had gone out. He reached the paper 
on the walland carried it to the light. He could 
distinguish the faint traces of written words, but 
they were utterly illegible. With the paper and the 
knife that pinned it to the wall, he returned to Clay- 
ton. Clayton was engaged in retouching the inscrip- 
tion carved on the board he had picked up from the 
grass, and listened to Lionel’s narration without 
comment. 

** Was it there when you were here before?” asked 
Lionel. 

“No,” said Clayton; ‘“‘there was no dead man 
there.” He paused. ‘I don’t understand what the 
fire was set for,” he said. ‘‘Let me look at that 
paper.” 

He reached out his hand and took it, examined it 
keenly, and then shook his head. Next he took the 
knife and examined it in the same manner; but 
Lionel observed a strong convulsive trembling of the 
whole frame come and go twice or thrice as he did 80. 

“Was there nothing else?’’ he asked, in a forced, 
dry voice, as if his throat were rigid. 

“‘ Nothing else.” 

‘“‘The man has died there,” said Clayton. “Some 
one has visited the island since, and instead of bury- 
ing the body, has tried to burn it, hut and all.” 

“Since? Why not at the time he died?” 

“Since I was bere, 1 meant,” said Clayton. ‘*Go 
here. We can give him a better grave, at least.” 

“ Now” said Lionel. ‘I suppose any time before 
we leave will do.” 

‘“* Now,” said Clayton, almost fiercely; ‘‘and we 
are going to leave at once. I would rather take the 
schooner as she is twice round the world than stay 
twelve hours in this accursed place.” 

Lionel went back to the boat. An undefined fear 
for Clayton made him look back once or twice. Clay- 
ton had thrown himself down with his tace to the 
ground, and so long as he was in sight did not move. 

Lionel told Surtees what they had discovered, and 
what Clayton wished. The mate was superintending 
the repair of the damage sustained by the sch 


The hut was very strong- | 


back to the boat, Lionel, and fetch some one else 


| up, and the hut was verned. Later in the aay a 
cross was planted over the grave, with all the rever- 
ence that life shows instinctively to death, and when 
the schooner left the island it gave a last salute to 
the lonely grave of the unknown dead. 

Lionel could not belp baving some strange thoughts 
about the incident, coupling Clayton's manner with 
his admission that he had been on the island before. 
At the same time it seemed to him that if Clayton 
had had any knowledge of the man’s death, he need 
not have owned that former visit, nor called atten- 
tion to the hut and its ghastlyinmate. He kept such 
thoughts to himself, yet he fancied that from that 
time he cften saw Clayton look at him with a fixed 
look «f suspicion and aversion when he thought him- 
self unobserved, Certain it was that Clayton’s fits of 
delirium grew more frequent from this period, and 
were not confined to the intervals when the schooner 
was in port. The little girl Marie became more 
airaid cf him than ever. He had always been care- 
less in his manner to ber, scarcely ever noticing her 
at all, but not harsh, as be now was. 

In process of time a new feature arose. Clayton 
showed extreme uneasiness and displeasure whenev- 
er he saw Lionel and Dulcie talking together; and 
in brief, Lionel’s position became so disagreeable that 
he resolved to quit the schooner. He spoke of it to 
Clayton, but the man was then in one of his best 
moods; he expressed a great reluctance to part with 
Lionel, and Lionel felt an equal reluctance to leave 
him, seeing him under his present aspect; and so he 
dropped his intention. Matters, however, did not 
permanently change for the better, and Lionel defi- 
nitely made up his mind to leave L’Etoile as soon as 
she should reach an Atlantic port in America again, 
as she would in a short time have completed a cir- 
cumnavigation of the world, as well as many epieodic 
voyages on the way. He told his design to Dulcie. 
She expressed much sorrow, but owned that it would 
be for the best at present. She was afraid, she said, 
that Harry would have to give up the sea, after all. 
Then sbe spoke of Marie. She wished that Harry 
would send her to school somewhere. He seemed 
afraid to let her go out of his sight, and the girl was 
as much afraid of being in his sight. 

‘“* And, to tell the plain truth,’ Dulcie said, “I 
should be glad to get rid of the girl, though she is a 
nice, harmless little thing; but this is no place for 
her.”’ 

Clayton came into the cabin and caught the last 
words. ‘“ No place for whom?” he asked. 

Dulcie looked up at him. His blue eyes had the 
fixed gleam and the glare of white around them that 
she had learned to know well. 

“Marie,” she said, quietly. “I said this was no 
place to bring up a girl. She ought to go to school.” 

‘School! Were you asking Lionel to put ber to 
school?” 

Dalcie glanced at Lionel. 
rose to leave the cabin. A 

‘Was your conversation so private that I inter- 
rupt it?” said Clayton, with exceeding civility. ‘It 
seems to me that anything about Marie might be 
said before me.” 

‘Certainly it mizht,” said Dulcie, repeating her 
glance to Lionel, who left them, hearing as he went 
out, these words from Clayton: 

“What has that young whelp been talking 
about?” 

It isn’t exactly pleasant for a man to hear bimeelf 
described benind his buck or before his face as a 
young whelp, with a forcible participle prefixed, and 
Lionel was only confirmed in his resolution by the 
present instance of it. When he saw Clayton again, 
the captain was in funny good humor, and Lionel’s 
consciousness of not being a w help was strong enough 


Understanding her, he 








in the storm, and made no haste to attend to the 
message. Presently Clayton himself came towards 
the beach and called to the men there. Following 
his direction, they dug a grave under the tree beside 
the other, and wrapping the fragments of mortality 
in a piece of sail-cloth, laid them init. He motioned 
them to fill up the grave; but they hesitated and 
looked at each other, and then one of them said: 

**It don’t seem right to bury a fellow-creature like 
a dog, without a bit of a prayer.” 

“ Prayer?” said Clayton, not sccflingly, but witha 
kind of fierce melancholy—if the collocation can be 
understood—‘ what good can prayer do the man that 
left these bones here years ago?” 

‘It might do us some good, captain,” said the 
same man. ‘* How do we know where we may leave 
our bones ourselves?” 

“Sure enough,” said Clayton; “ but if you don’t 
want to leave them here, fill up the grave now, and 
we will have the rest at sunset, and fire a salute, too. 
But to say the truth, boys, I think from the signs— 
the body being shut up in that hut and their having 
tried to burn it—that the poor fellow died of some 
contagious disease, and there may be something of it 
about yet.” 

The men looked startled, but the bolder one said 
that the length of time must have carried off the 
infection. 

** I don’t know about that,” said Clayton. ‘I’ve 
heard when they dug into the great plague pits round 
London, where the dead of the plague were burned 
two hundred years ago, it made a pestilence. So I 
would rather bury the body and burn up the hut; in 
fact it would have been wisest not to have moved 
the remains at all, perhaps; but I thought as you do, 
that, for our own sakes, we would give him a Chris- 
tian burial.” 

Clayton’s reasoning prevailed. The grave was filled 








to allow him to pass over the epithet. Clayton in- 
trod 1 the subject of Marie. 
“Dulcie doesn’t like her,’? hesaid. ‘*O, I don’t 


mean she scolds her or boxes her ears; but she Coes 
not like her. She suspects the trath of the matter, 
and that is that Marie is my own child. So she feels 
a little stepmotherly towards her.”’ 

“ That is natural enough.” 

**O yes, that is natural enough; but it ien’t natural 
that Marie should not like me. Do you think it is?” 

** She is very shy and timid,” said Lionel. “ You 
frighten her.” 

“I dare say I do,” said Clayton. 

He was evidently disposed to talk of Marie farther. 
Lionel knew that the girl was for some cause a sub- 
ject of difference of opinion between Clayton and 
Dulcie, and he thought best to say very little about 
her himself. 

Matters went on in this way for a little while. 
There was no open outbreak, but Clayton’s jealousy 
of any appearance of confidence between Lionel and 
Dalcie even increased. 

At last, they came into New York, after four years’ 
absence. Lionel took the earliest opportunity to 
make inquiries concerning himself. He found Mr. 
Kenlake a plump, round-faced, white-haired little 
man, who world have looked benevolent if be bad 
not looked so very sly. When the handsome, bronzed 
young man announced himself as Lionel Rawdon, 
Mr. Kenlake looked first startled, and then was 
very cordial. Lionel could learn nothing from 
him, however. He was only an agent. He would 
not even, in the absence of definite instructions, tell 
Lionel his guardian’s name, nor guarantee a note left 
with him reaching the guardian. Lionel, however, 
wrote a note in Mr. Kenlake’s ¢ ffice, and left it, with 
his address. Then he took a fancy to go to East- 
cheap. Eastcheap had not changed during all the 
eight years that Lionel lived there; bat during the 
four he had been gone it had grown beyond recogni- 
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tion. Mr. Crampton had gone west, Deacon Tunstall | 


was dead; a railroad ran through the village; min- 
eral springs had been discovered; a water-cure had 
been founded, and a squab-gothic church built. Li- 
onel looked in vain even for the scene of his educa- 
tion. A_ self-consequential, 
stood on its site, staring the prospect out of counte- 


nance. So Lionel went back to New York. He'! 


looked in vain for L’Etoile du Nord in the harbor. 
Thinking that she bad merely taken a short trip, 
according to her master’s usual reckless custom, he 
went to the hotel where he bad his land- quarters 
and walked first into the reading-room. There under 
the marine intelligence he read that L’Etoile du 
Nord, Clayton, had cleared for Halifax. He discov- 
ered also that all the effects he had left on board the 
schooner had been sent to the hotel which had been 
recommended to him by Clayton. A note from 
Dulcie accompanied them. She wrote: 


“ DEAR LIONEL:—Good-by. I am sorry we must 
part so, but it cannot be helped. I wanted very 
much to see you, to speak about Marie. I even came 
up to the hotel to find you, thinking I could do it 
without its being known; but Tom Marshall watched 
me and told Harry of it, and Harry took it in such a 
way tbat I was really glad he contented himself with 
sending all your things ashore and sailing before he 
was half ready. So all I can say is that J do not be- 
lieve that Marie is Harry's daughter. 1 mean to 
write to you again, if I can. I hope you will find 
friends as good as Harry and I would have been if his 
head had been as good as his heart. Think of us 
sometimes. DULCIE CLAYTON, 

“Pp, S. Don’t bear malice against Harry. When 
he is himself, he knows better than to think any ill 
of you. Remember to look for a letter from me, for 
it may be of consequerce. D.C.” 


Lionel was sorry, too, to part from the Claytous in 
such a manner. Though his love’s young dream bad 
vanished like a morning mist, he stili had a warm re- 
gard for Dulcie. He liked Clayton, too, in his better 
moods; indeed, he could not help regarding Clayton 
as two men, one of whom was his friend, while the 
other hated him, and towards whom his own feelings 
varied in the same manner. Clayton had certainly 
merited his gratitude and regard, and Lionel did not 
forget it. 





CHAPTER IV. 


LIONEL was now once more adrift in the world, 
but with much better means than before of shaping 
his course through it. Clayton had been very lib- 
eral, not only in the matter of direct payment, but 
also in giving him opportunities of engaging in such 
speculations in merchandise as made a part of his 
own source of income. He had about fifteen hun- 
dred dollars at the present moment. He had also a 
curiously miscellaneous’ perscnal property, gathered 
up in all parts of the world, whese money value 
alone was considerable. He had no expecting group 
of friends and kindred among whom to distribute 
these gatherings from far coumtries, and therefore 
they were only property. He had a good knowledge 
of the werld, geographically, and an accurate al- 
though limited knowledge of it in its human mani- 
festations. He could sail a ship, speak several 
languages and more dialects, was practically ac- 
quainted with foreign markets, currency and articles 
of commerce, and had an assortment of odds and 
ends of ir, furmation not easily described. Add to this 
a handsome face and form, a manly character and a 
much better, if not very rigid, system of morals than 
casuists would have predicted from his roving life 
under such a mentor as Clayton, and you will own 
that he might have been worse equipped for the 
opening campaign. 

His first night in New York was not cheerful. He 
felt oppressed by an unusual melancholy. The great 
city was full of amusements, he knew, but he felt in 
no mood of looking for them. The next day he was 
rather surprised by an early visit from Mr. Kenlake, 
and yet more surprised at a noticeable change in that 
gentleman’s manner. It was not more cordial, for it 
had not lacked cordiality; it was less so, and more 
deferential. He did not give Lionel any additional 
satisfaction, assuring him that bis guardian would 
rather impart all details himself. But he gave him 
to understand that he would soon have a personal 
interview with that mysterious person. He also 
invited Lionel to his own house, remarking that a 
hotel was a bad home for a young man. As Lionel 
had never had a home, he did not institute any com- 
parison. He accepted the invitation, and transferred 
himself to Mr. Kenlake’s house. Mr. Kenlake’s last 
words to Lionel as he left him did embody one very 
important fact which convinced Lionel that he was 
really on the threshold of a practical discovery. This 

was that his check on the Sphynx Bank would draw 
avy sum not over five hundred dollars. Dreams of 
the imagination do nct often take such a tangible 


Mr. Kenlake was a married man, with one daugh- 
ter. Mrs. Kenlake was merely a subordinate. Mies 
Kenlake was the true ruler of the house, even her 
father submitting peaceably to her sway. Lionel did 
not wonder at the young lady's supremacy, the 
Low that he yielded to it himself very soon. 





Eveleen Kenlake was as unlike frank, nateral 
beanutifal Dulcie Clayton as one woman can be to 
another, except in her claims to beauty, which, 
though inferior to Dulcie’s, were not slight. She did 
not at first greatly impress Lionel. It was not until 


French-roofed house; he had talked an hour with her alone, while Mr. 


Kenlake wes out and Mrs. Kenlake absorbed with 
her crocheting, that he felt her influence. He was 
only twenty, and very impressible. Eveleen’s age 
did not appear, but it was certain that she was older 
than Lionel. For all that, she did not treat him asa 
boy. She charmed him quietly and subtly. 

Lionel remained a week at Mr. Kenlake’s, and 

added a new experience to his store. He did not 
find it dull. He thought he liked it much better 
than the roving life to which he had been used. It 
was superior to itin many ways. Mr. Kenlake was 
certainly a higher and better character than Harry 
Clayton. No one ever saw him yielding to the dic- 
tates of passion, or knew bim to fail in the discharge 
of his duties to society. Dulcie coul! not compare 
with Eveleen Kenlake save in the matter of personal 
attractions, and even there, Lionel, after a while, 
would have hesitated to give her the palm. Eveleen 
was intellectual and accomplished; Du!cio was not 
intellectual, and her accomplishments were limited 
to singing and dancing. Eveleen’s manner was cool 
and reserved at first; but, that overcome, Lionel 
found her as simple and candid as Dulcie herself, To 
say the truth, Eveleen became very confidential ia 
her tone before the seven days were gone. She talked 
sentiment with Lionel. This was a new phase to the 
young wanderer; he was quite untaught in tbat 
respect, save by his own feelings and impulses. 
Thoughts and phrases hackneyed to others wore 
fresh tohim. He could vot talk sentiment himself, 
but he liked to hear Eveleen do it; and, interpreted 
by his own passionate nature, her soft, poetical words 
fell on his heart like spring rain on the warm soils 
and quickened a sudden growth of flowers and 
thorns. She showed him poems, too, of her own 
composition, breathing vague, tender longings and 
secret sorrows. Seeing them ia print, Lionel would 
hardly have read them. Given to Lim by her own 
white hand, which had penned, itself, the graceful 
characters, perfumed with her favorite perfume, read 
while perhaps her own dark, lustrous eyes followed 
his along the line, and he could look up to them to 
gain a deeper meaning to the words, they were be- 
yond all that Milton or Shakspeare ever wrote. Li- 
onel began tothink—I am sorry to record it—that 
he could write a poem himself. A poet is born, not 
made, and Lionel was not a born poet, though he 
might have been a born fiddler. He scorned the 
violin, however, and scoiz3d the pen. Love once made 
a painter, why should it not make a poet? The 
miracle was done. Lionel’s warm blood, surging up 
into his head, touched a cell in his brain that had 
been undevel«ped before, and which never asserted 
itself again. He wrote a poem. It can be had by 
application to the proper quarter, but space furbids 
its insertion here. 
Mr. Keplake, shrewd and sharp-sighted as he was, 
was as blind as Plutus to all this flirting, no matter 
how often he stumbled over its indications. It lasted 
only a week. At the end of that time, Lionel’s guar- 
dian apreared. Much as L‘onel had desired to meet 
this hitherto impalpable representative of all his 
earthly ties, at the first moment he was rather more 
embarrassed than pleased. It was in the evening; 
Lionel and the fair Eveleen were alone. She had 
dropped a bracelet from her arm; Lionel had of 
course picked it up for her, and still kneeling, had 
clasped it again in its place, and bending his head 
lower than was at all necessary as he completed the 
adjustment, his lips touched the little white hand. 

Upon this pretty poene entered, quickly and unan- 
nounced, with the familiarity of a habitue of the 
house, a stranger, at least a stranger to Lionel, who 
sprang to his feet, coloring and doubly vexed at the 
interruption. Miss Kenlake rose also. She too col- 
ored. It was not merely maidenly confasion that 
caused the blush, but a sarcastic glance and smile 
directed towards her by the visitor, who evidently 
was no stranger to her. He was a man of about 
forty, with a fair, pale face, not handsome but high- 
bred, and with a suave, acute ard skeptical counte- 
nance. Eveleen’s self-possession did not desert her, 
notwithstanding ber blush. She greeted the new- 
comer courteously but coldly, addressing him by the 
name of Finch, and introducing Lionel with a slight 
and probably unintentional emphasis of manner, as 
though she knew that the meeting of these two was 
not an ordinary, chance encounter. 

Mr. Finch looked at Lionel with an expression of 
interest; some suppressed emotion was visible on his 
face for an instant, as he pressed his hand and 
said: 

** You have cften heard of me, although you know 
neither my face nor name. I have filled the office of 
guardian to you for many years.” 





In SORROW, NOT IN ANGER.—* The little that I 
have seen in the world and known of the bietory of 
mankind,” says Dr. Chalmers, ‘‘ makes me look upon 
their errors in sorrow, not in anger. When I take 
the bistory of one poor heart that has sinned and 
suffered, and represent to myself the struggles and 
temptations it passed through—the brief pulsations 
of joy, the tears cf regret, the feebleness of purpose, 
the scorn of the world that has little charity, the des- 
olation of the soul’s sanctuary, and threatening 
voices within, health gone, happiness gone—I would 
fain leave the erring soul of my fellow-man with Him 





from whose hands it came.” 





form as bank accounts, even for the sum of tive hun- 
dred dollars. Cionel had some satisfaction in assur- 
ing Mr. Kenlake that be stood in no immediate need 
of money, and so far from drawing on the sum at the 
Sphynx Bank, he had several hundred dollars tu add 
toit. This announcement did not lessen Mr. Ken- 
lake’s friendliness, and he now accompanied Lionel 
to the bank and introduced him before taking him 
home, and introducing him there. 








AN EVENING WITH THE IMMORTALS. 
BY JOHN QUILL, 


Mrs. Tweezer, my landlady, belongs to a spiritual 
circle which meets in ber back parlor on Thursday 
evenings. Before old Tweezer died she was a Sec- 
ond Advent woman, and used to rig herself out in a 
lot of pillow cases with arm-holes in them, which she 
called “ascension robes,” and concerning which 
Tweezer used to remark, that if an old heifer like 
her ever did get into the spirit world with-those duds, 
she would be sent back to earth to dress herseif de- 
cently. 

But Mrs. Tweezer never went up, probably be- 
cause she weighed about three hundred pounds, 
and never could entirely become the attraction of 
gravitation. 

But Tweezer died, it is said, of a rush of Mrs. 
Tweezer and a poker to the head, and.as she imme- 
diately after turned spiritualist, it was thought that 
Tweczer’s departed spirit must have come back to 
torment her, in order to wipe out some of the old 
scores she hai run up in her lifetime. 

So Mrs. Tweezer joined a circle consisting «f five 
women, four men, a long, lank medium, who was 
shaped like a clothes-pin, and whose mouth{was so 
large that when he yawne‘ the top of his head fell 
over like opening the lid cf a mustard pot. 

One evening, after a frugal supper of cold liver, 
and tea that tasted as if copper cents had been boiled 
in it, Mrs. Tweezer invited me to join the circle. I 
did so. The medium was head centre, and he sat in 
the middle, with the company around him, and 
Mrs. T weezer next to him, crowding him in such a 
tender style that the spirit of old Tweezer would 
have got up and howled if he had cared a cent for 
her, which he didn’t. 

There were three or four of the other boarders 
present, and the medium, after rolling his eyes 
around as if he were in the last agonies of strangula- 
tion, and opening his mouth until it looked like the 
Delaware Water Gap, observed that the spirits in- 
formed him that there were unbelievers present, and 
that it was desirable to convert them. 

Mr. Smith, the funny young man of our boarding- 
house, stated that he not only thought it was all 
bosh, but be didn’t believe the spirits could convert 
him a cent’s worth. No sooner had he uttered these 
words than Mrs, Tweezer got to jumping around as 
if she was hung cn a string, and somebody was pull- 
ing it, and the first thing I knew she fel) against the 
funny boarder, Swith, flung her arms around bis 
neck, and liked to have smashed him as flat asa 
sheet of boiler iron. 

The medium stated that she was under spiritual 
influence, and that an invisible presence had impeiled 
her to behave so. 

Mr. Smith said he believed it would be judicious 
to dispense with the services of the invisible presence 
for the balance of the evening, or there would be a 
man about the size ef the medium hurt, 

The medium then said that if Mr. Smith was still 
skeptical, the spirit expressed an anxiety to pick up 
an armchair and slash him over the nose. 

But Sith said be believed not this evening, and 
the spirit had better go quietly home to his own 
horrid clime. He thought the room must be uncom- 
fortably cool for an immortal being wko was evident- 
ly accustomed to live in a fiery furnace. 

Three raps on the mantel-piece, and the medium 
remarked that an important spirit wished to speak. 

It stated that it gave a last warning to Miss Fer- 
guson that she must stop taking brandy in her 
water, or she would die of spontaneous combustion. 

It’s not so. Inever touch it!’ said the venerable 
Ferguson, with her face so red that it actually made 
her finely colored nose look white. 

“Yes, it is though, and I'd advise you not to go 
around listening at Mra. Barry’s keyhole as you did 
last night, for she’s laying for you with a pitcher of 
water to souse on you over the door.” 

“ What an awful story; there’s not a word of truth 
in it,” said the fluffy old girl. 

“It is true,” said the spirit. ‘‘ I am George Wash- 
ington. I cannot tell a lie.’’ 

As the spirit seemed inclined to be sociable, I 
thought I would converse with him. 

“ Well, George, old boy, how are things?” 

** O, first rate,” said he. 

** What do you think of the crowd here to-night?” 

‘*O, it’s well enough, excepting that it would be 
judicious for young Tompkins to stop squeezing 
Miss Mills’s waist under the pretence that he is try- 
ing to keep her shaw! on.” 

Sudden movements on the part cf Mr. Tompkins, 
who said: 

‘* Look here, I think we had better put out the 
lights. The epirits work easier in the dark.” 

Another rap. 

Then the medium stated that an imperceptible 
essence desired to converse with Mr. Smith. 

‘* How is the imperceptible essence on throwing 
chairs?” inquired Smith. 
‘Tt will not hurt you. 

the spirit. 

‘Is that so?” said Mr. Smith. ‘ Well, why didn’t 
you hover around sooner?” 

‘*I don’t hover, I pervade space,” said the spirit. 

“Anything the matter with your wings? Moulted 
any of your feathers? Order a new pair—shall 1?” 
asked Smith. 

“IT don’t want them. My duty is simply to watch 
you.” 


Iam your guardian,” said 





‘** Where was I last night?” asked young Smith. 
‘At church.” 





“ Right. You needn’t tell where I was night be- 
fore last. Ata free and easy,” whispered Smith to 


Do you know old Tweezer in the spirit world?” 
inquired Mr. Smith. 

** Yes—he is here now.” 

“Ighe happy? And if so, what is he doing?” 

“ He is in ecstasy, because he knows Tompkins is 
going off without paying bis beard. He is now 
engaged in suaking his spiritual fist at Mrs. Twee- 
zer.”” 

“That’s him!” said Mrs. Tweezer, ‘that’s him! 
Always the same old fool! But where’s that Tomp- 
kins? I’ll blister him—I will!” 

Mrs. Tweeser pranced down into the entry, to lock 
the door and lay in wait for Tompkins. 

*You are my guardian angel, are you?” asked 
Smith. ‘Do you care a great deal for me? Well, 
then, inet lend me seventy-five cents, will you?” 

* The spirit has departed in anger,” observed the 
medium. 

‘*Nice old guardian angel that,” said Smith; 
“very carefal of his stamps for a first-class benefi- 
cent spirit. Any more imperceptible essences around 
waiting to converse with me?” was what Mr. Smith 
remarked. 


Smith. 

“* Keep cool, my dear,” said Smith to h's sponse. 

“« Well, Mary,” said he, ‘ you ainta bit more sorry 
than [ am. I am being punished bad enough with 
this old pullet here, Mre. Smith.”’ 

“Mr. Smith, I’ll scratch your eyes out, youn good- 
for-nothing, impudent wretch!’’ said Mrs. Smith. 

But instead of that she flaw at the medium and tore 
all the back hair cff him, and in two minutes there 
was one of the most successful riots in the room that 
I have ever seen. 

It ended by the circle being broken up, while the 
insensible medium was laid on a sofa, and had a 
whole bottle of Mrs. Tweezer’s best brandy poured 
down before he revived. 

Smith’s wife afterward sued for a divorce, and 
Smith says he don’t actually care a cent about it, for 
she is too much addicted to the use of ber nails when 
she gets mad. 

But, taking it altogether, I don’t think I will visit 
the circle again. I am under the impression that the 
medium is in love with Mrs. Tweezer and the brandy, 
and plays the spiritual dodge so as to walk into her 
affections and her liquor. And I’m not going to help 
him do his courting. 


A CASE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


The mind cf man, with all its boasted power, is, at 
best, but a frail and tender thing. Some years ago, 





indelible impression on him. This lovely vision shot 
rapidly past him, and was, in an instant, lost in the 
commonplace crowd, through which it moved. He 
was so confounded by the tumult of his feelings, as to 
be unable to follow it; yet, with a mind full of dis- 
tracting thoughts, the man slowly left the spot where 
he had remained, as it were, wonder-stricken; and 
soon after, without being aware of what he wished, 
or what he was doing, found himself again at the 
same place. He came to the very situation where he 
had stood when the lady parsed, mused some time 
about it, went to a little distance, and then came up 
as he had come when he met the exquisite object of 
jously deluding himself that he 
might bring her to the spot again. He continued to 
traverse the site until evening, when the place be- 
came deserted. By-and-by he was left entirely alone. 
He then saw that all his fond efforts were in vain, 
and quitted the silent, lonely street at midnight, with 
asoul as desolate as the gloomy terrace i(self. For 
weeks together he was never off the streets. He wan- 
dered hither and thither through the town, like a 
disturbed spirit, that would never down. He inces- 
santly visited the spot where he first beheld the object 
of his distracted thoughts, considering that he had a 
better opportunity of meeting her there than at any 
other. He frequented every place of amusement 
where he could buy or obtain admission, and made 
the tour of all the churches. All, alas, were in vain! 
He never again beheld the countenance of her whom 
he idolized. The current of his mind was checked at 
that particular peint. After this he made no further 
intellectualadvancement. He gained no new ideas— 
his soul actually stood still, it went no further. He 
was like a clock stopped at a certain hour. He ever 





his reverie 


in the city of Glasgow, there was pointed out a man, 
whose intellect had become unsettled by a simple and 
very strange circumstance. When a youth, he had 
chanced to see a lady in a crowded thoroughfare—a 
lady whose beauty, though dimmed by the interven- 
tion «f a veil, and seen only for a moment, made an 





“ There is one,” said the medium; “that of a girl 
with a wart on her nose.” } 
“What's your name?’ asked Smith, turning a 
little pale at the mention of that wart. 
** Mary Daly.” 
*¢ Well—what can I do for you?” 
** You jilted me, and broke my heart,” said she. 
**Served her right, too, the hussy!” said Mrr, 

















after wore a particular kind of coat, such as had been | 
the fashion when he first met the object toward which | 
the needle of his head pointed. In his old days he 
gazed anxiously, and with a painful earnestness at 
every female face he met, ially if hand and 
when it passed bim, remained for a moment, mute, | 
pensive and melancholy. He imagined, poor man, 
that his ideal never could grow old—he made no al- 
lowance for advancing years. To him, like anangel, | 
she bore the perfection of eternal youth. Strange 
power of love! that incomprehensible machinery of 
the human hear’. 
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We legume to receive comm... “ 
brethren in all parts of the. . 
THE MASONIC ORPI : 


Bro. Howard M. Dow, the popular i 

M. W. Grand Lodge of Massachuset: . , 
ren Lodge, St. Andrew’s Chapter, ; as 
Encampment of Knights Templar, | 

collection of songs, hymns, chants am 

designed for the several degrees and . 

masonry in all their rites, serious and 

altogether the most elaborate and 

Masonic singing-book that has ever 1 

It occupies upwards of two hundred... 
contents comprise much of the old _.., 
familiar to the Masonic fathers, ada; 


use, and many new tunes by Bro. 

that give it a rare freshness. Grea .. ' 
been exercised in seeking tor words « 

sonic thought, and in this a compk 
beerfachieved. While all the old w 

retained that have been rendered cla- 

infusion of new is sufficient toshowth ... ’ 
ideas and tastes. This book shouldac «© =) «.... 
intends, as a stimulant to musical. ' 
Lodges, where so much masic crudely. - » net 
needs but a little effurttodevelopiti: ©, «© . 
and we therefore commend it to all . 
readers. It has also received the pri... 

ation of M. W. Grand Master Ga . nitde Red 
Grand Secretary, Solon Thornton. a: 
Boston, is the publisher, but anorde = Any 


bookseller will secure it. 





St. JOHN'S COMMANDERY.—Ataspive oc oh 
of St. John’s Commandery of Knigt'» : leet 
the Boston Highlands, last week, th« a 
Knights were elected to office: 

Sir Elward Masson, E. Com. 

Sir Eiward 8. Keeler, Gen. 

Sir Christian Hubbert, Capt. Gen 

Sir Charles E. Burns, Recorder. 
This is a new Cummandery, but a pei sii) 
successful one, and is doing good work |) '.- - «: 
land district. 1 





PRESENTATION OF A SWORD, BE! 

—Boston Commandery of Knights 1 ara EN 
cently presented an expensive sword, stn 
to St. John’s Commandery of Philade),: - or 
for courtesies received while the B .: tee aficety 
were in Philadelphia last June. Ao... | 1 
the Boston Commandery visited Phila. share 
purpoee of making the presentation. 
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NORTH CAMBRIDGE, ?' '' 


Several Masonic brethren in this tow 
tained a charter for a new Lodge, ¥ 
week duly organized under the name ’ 
Lodge,” by the Most Worshipful Gran 
8. Gardner and suite, when the ‘fu’ 
brethren were duly installed: 

William H. Bailey, W. M. 
Leander J. Wing, 8. W. 

D. Gilbert Dexter, J. W. 

Dan. W. Shaw, Treasarer. 
Darwin A. Proctor, Secretary. 
Francis M. Mason, 8. D. 
Henry J. Melandy, J. D, 
Rev. J. B. Perry, Chaplain. 
Benjamin F. Parker, Marshal. 
W. H. Wentworth 8. 8. 
Lewis Patuam, J. 8. 

Joseph H. Rice, Tiler. 

After the conclusion of the interesti: 
of the occasion, the brethren and the | 
to the number of about eighty, partoc 
tuous and refreshing collation, and ‘ 
separated with heartfelt wishes for t 
and usefulness of the new Lodge. 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE MAS‘... 

An Exeter, N. H , correspondent giv'. " 
ing Masonic information: 

An organization of Royal Arch Maso: 
designation of “St. Alban Chapter, No. 
secrated in this town on the 231 ult. % 
fons of this new link of the great Masor 
installed at the same time by M. E.D \- 
brook, of Purtsmoath, of which the follo - ‘ 

John J. Bell, M. E H. P. 

David Murray, E. K. 

Hervey Kent, G. 8. 

Chas. G. Conner, C. of H. 

J.8. Parsons, P. 8. 

J.D. Carrier, R. A. C. 

D W. Ranlet, B. M. Tilton, N. KE. Tar 

Chas. H. Bell, Treasurer. 

George E. Lane, Secretary. 

James M. Sanborn, C. 

George W. Sanborn, 8.8. 

R. C. Thomson, J. 8. 

Irvin M. Wataon, Tiler. 

The exercises were held st Masonic } 
| their close, the company, consisting « 























si an instant, lost in the 
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use, and many new tunes by Bro. Dow and others, 
that give it a rare freshness. Great diligence has 
been exercised in seeking ior words embodying Ma- 
sonic thought, and in this a complete success has 
beerfachieved. While all the old words have been 
retained that have been rendered classic by age, the 


tained a charter fur a new Lodge, which was last 
week duly organized under the name of ‘‘ Charity 
Lodge,” by the Most Worshipful Grand Master Wm. 
S. Gardner and suite, when the ‘following-named 
brethren were duly installed: 

William H. Bailey, W. M. 

Leander J. Wing, S. W. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.} 
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THE MASONIC ORPHEUS 
Bro. Howard M. Dow, the popular organist of the 
M. W. Grand Lodge of Massachusetts, Joseph War- 
ren Lodge, St. Andrew’s Chapter, and De Molay 
Encampment of Knights Templar, has prepared a 
collection of songs, hymns, chants and familiar tunes, 
designed for the several degrees and orders of Free- 
masonry in all their rites, serious and social, which is 
altogether the most elaborate and comprehensive 
Masonic singing-book that has ever been published. 
It occupies upwards of two hundred pages, and the 
contents comprise much of the old music that was 
familiar to the Masonic fathers, adapted to modern 





infusion of new is sufficient to show the progression of 
ideas and tastes. This book should act, as the author 
intends, a8 a stimulant to musical cultivation in 
Lodges, where so much music crudely abounds, that 
needs but a little effort to develop it into perfectness, 
and we therefore commend it to all of our Masonic 
readers. It has also received the printed commend- 
ation of M. W. Grand Master Gardner, and the 
Grand Secretary, Solon Thornton. Oliver Ditson, 
Boston, is the publisher, but an order left with any 
bookseller will secure it. 





of St. John’s Commandery of Knights Templar, at 
the Boston Highlands, last week, the following Sir 
Knights were elected to office: 

Sir Eiward Masson, E. Com. 

Sir Eiward S. Keeler, Gen. 

Sir Christian Hubbert, Capt. Gen. 

Sir Charles E. Burns, Recorder. 

This is a new Commandery, but a prosperous and 
successful one, and is doing good work in tie High- 
land district. 
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PRESENTATION OF A SWORD, BELT AND CHAIN. 
—Boston Commandery of Knights Templar has re- 
cently presented an expensive sword, belt and chain 
to St. John’s Commandery of Philadelphia, in return 
for courtesies received while the Boston Knights 
were in Philadelphia last June. A committee of 
the Boston Commandery visited Philadelphia for the 
purpose of making the presentation. 
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NORTH CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Several Masonic brethren in this town recently ob- 


D. Gilbert Dexter, J. W. 

Dan. W. Shaw, Treasurer. 
Darwin A. Proctor, Secretary. 
Francis M. Mason, S. D. 
Henry J. Melandy, J. D, 
‘Rev. J. B. Perry, Chaplain. 
Benjamin F. Parker, Marshal. 
W. H. Wentworth S. S. 

Lewis Putnam, J. S. 

Joseph H. Rice, Tiler. 

After the conclusion of the interesting ceremonies 
of the occasion, the brethren and the invited guests, 
to the number of about eighty, partook of a sump- 
tuous and refreshing collation, and the company 
Separated with heartfelt wishes for the prosperity 
and usefulness of the new Lodge. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE MASONRY. 

An Exeter, N. H., correspondent gives the follow- 
ing Masonic information: 

An organization of Royal Arch Masons, under the 
designation of ‘St. Alban Chapter, No. 15,” was con- 
secrated in this town on the 23:1 ult. The Compan- 
ions of this new link of the great Masonic chain were 
installed at the same time by M. E. D. G. H. P. Hol- 
brook, of Portsmouth, of which the following is a list: 

John J. Bell, M. E. H. P. 
David Murray, E. K. 
Hervey Kent, G. S. 

Chas. G. Conner, C. of H. 
J.S. Parsons, P. S. 

J.D. Carrier, R. A. C. 

D W. Ranlet, B. M. Tilton, N. E. Tucke, M. of Vs. 
Chas. H. Bell, Treasurer. 
George E. Lane, Secretary. 
James M. Sanborn, C. 
George W. Sanborn, S.S. 
R. C. Thomson, J. S. 

Irvin M. Watson, Tiler. 

The exercises were held at Masonic Hal!, and at 
their close, the company, consisting of about one 





St. JoHN’s COMMANDERY.—At a stated assembly. 
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hundred ladies and gentlemen, repaired to the 
Squamscott House, where an hour or two was most 
agreeably passed in social converse and in discussing 
the merits of an elegant repast. 
Sullivan Lodge, No. 19, one of the oldest Masonic 
organizations in the State, after experiencing sundry 
changes of location and reverses of fortune, has at 
last been established at Epping on a firm baeis, and 
appears to be very quietly increasing in numbers and 
influence. The following ia a list of the cfficers re- 
cently elected for the current year: 

H. F. Hopkins, W. M. 

G. B. Johnson, 8. W. 

J. Bartlett, J. W. 

W.N. Dow, Treasurer. 

W. L. Plamer, Secretary. 

Cyrus Sanborn, Chaplain. 

George G. Prescott, S. D. 

J. G. Ordway, J. D. 

C. W. Sanborn, J. O. Edgerly, Stewards. 

N. G. Plumer, Marshal. 

J. M. Godfrey, Tiler. 

Geo. E. Lawrence, Representative to Grand 
Lodge. 
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JOINING THE MASONS. 

Knobbs has joined the Masons, and here is bis ex- 
perience in getting into a Lodge: 

I must tell you of the perils and trials I had to un- 
dergo to become a Mason. 

On the evening in question, I presented myself at 
the door of the Lodge-room, No. 36.666, sign of the 
skull and cross: bones. 

I was conducted to the ante-room, where five or 
six melancholy chaps in sashed and embroidered 
napkins were waiting to receive me. 

On my entrance, they all got up and turned back 
somersaults, and then resumed their seats. 

A big fellow, who sat in the middle, and who seem- 
ed to be the proprietor, then said: 

** Sinner from the other world, advance.” 

I advanced. 

“ Will you give up everything to join us?” 

“ Not if I know it,” I said; “ there aremy wife and 
fourteen fine—” 

Another party here told me to say yes, as it was 
only a form. 

So I said: 

** Yes, I give up everything.” 

The fellows in the towels then groaned, and said: 

Tis well. Do you swear never to reveal anything 
you see and hear this evening to any human being, 
or to your wife?” 

*©*Pon my word [ will not.” 

They examine my teeth, felt my tongue, and 
groaned again. 

I said: 

“‘ If you don’t feel well, 1l’ve got a bottle here.” 

The fat man here took the bottle from me, and told 
me to shut up. 

He then, in a voice of thunder, ordered the goat 
brought forth. 

Another fellow here came up with a cloth to blind 
me. 

‘* No tricks with travellers,” I said; ‘I don’t be- 
lieve in playing blindman’s buff with a goat. I'll 
ride the devil, if you like, but I don’t go it blind. 
Stand back, or I’ll knock you intosmithereens?” 

They were too much for me, however, and I quiet- 
ly submitted to being blindfolded. 

The goat was led in, and I could hear him making 
an awful noise among the furniture. 

I began to feel that I was urgently wanted at home, 
but I was in for it, and couldn’t help myself. 

Three or four fellows then seized me, and with a 
demoniacal laugh pitched me on the animal’s back 
telling me at the same time to look out for squalls. 

I have been in many scrapes, Mr. Editor; I have 
been in election fights; I have been pitched out of a 
four-story window; but this goat excursion was 
ahead of them all. 

The confounded thing must be all wings and horns. 

It bumped me against chairs and tables, and the 
ceiling, but I hung on like a Trojan. 

I turned front somersaults, and rolled over. 

I thought it was all over with me. 

I was just on the point of giving up when the ban- 
dage fell from my eyes, and the goat bounded through 
the window with a yell like a wild Indian giving up 
the ghost. I was in a Lodge of Masons. 

They were dancing a war-dance around a big skull, 
and playing leap-frog, and turning handsprings, and 
the big fat fellow of the ante-room was standing upon 
his head in the corner. 
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MASONIC CHARITY.—The Freemasons of New 
York are about to establish an asylum for aged mem- 
bers and orphans, to cost $500,000. 





LIGHTING THE ROYAL PALACES.—The royal 
palaces in Europe are extensively lighted with wax 
candles, and in one palace alone it is stated that ten 
thousand wax candles are burned every night. The 
method of lighting this large number of candles in- 
stantaneously is to connect the wicks by an inflam- 
mable and scented thread of gun cotton. On touch- 
ing the end of the thread witha torch, the flame 
flashes like lightning around the connected candles, 
an agreeable odor is emitted, and the apartments are 
illuminated and perfamed as it by magic. 





An eagerness and zeal for dispute on every subject, 
and with every one, shows great self-sufficiency, that 





never-failing sign of great self ignorance. 


PARIS” IN 1830. 
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At the Ports St. Martin, the women and children 

in eager excitement unpaved the streets, and car- | 
tied up the stones to the roofs of their houses, in 

order to drop them on the military. Inthe Rue St. 

Denis, the people captured (to their extravagant 

delight) two pieces of cannon. The Swiss were 

everywhere cut to pieces. 

At the Hotel de Ville, the attack was especially 

furious and determined. Lads from the Polytech- 

nique fought with the foremost, and brought powder 

for the people. After losing about seven hundred 

men, the insurgents at last poured into the building, 

and fought, foot to foot and hand to hand, with the 

Swiss until they won every room; bat more lancers, 

Royal Guards, gendarmes, and artillery arriving, 

the people were defeated, and the Hotel de Ville was 

again taken by the Royalists. General Lafayette 
now placed himself at the head of thirty thousand 
Nationa! Guards, who had collected, and advanced 
with six pieces of cannon. Kight hundred Royal 
Gaards and Swise, driven from the Hotel de Ville by 
the ceaseless fire from every window in the Place, 

retreated along the quay, sullenly keeping up a dead- 
ly file and platoon fire as they retrograded, until, 
joined by fresh Swiss and guards, one hundred 
cuirassiers and four pieces of fiying artillery, they 
again advanced to recover the Hotel de Ville. The 
cannon loaded with canister produced a terrible car- 
nage. The dead men lay in heaps. The patriots fell 
back for atime down the Rues ce Matroit and du 
Mouton, and the Royalists were a second time mas- 
ters of the blood-stained Hotel de Ville; but the peo- 
ple shouting ‘“ Vive la Liberte,” ‘* Vive la Charte,”’ 
broke again, like a thunderstorm, upon the building. 
Driven back by the furious and repeated charges of 
the cuirassiers, the insurgents would perhaps have 
been routed for a time, but for one act of devoted 
and patriotic courage. A brave lad waving a tri- 
colored flag near the suspension bridge, at the Place 
de Greve, suddenly shouted, “‘ If we must cross this 
bridge, I will set the example. If I die, remember 
my name is Arcole!” 

He then advanced under a hot fire, and placed a 
ladder against the facade of a pillar on the Greve side. 
The lad’s courage reanimated the citizens, and they 
returned at once to the charge; but, at the first vol- 
ley of the Swiss, the poor boy rolled off the ladder, 
dead, into the Seine. Forgetting everything at that 
sight, the people, screaming with rage, rushed for- 
ward, drove back the troops, and turned their own 
cannon upon them. Several hundred horse and 
guards were slain. The people had already lost 
twelve hundred, killed or wounded. 

In every street where the soldiers were likely to 
come, the old men and children hammered the pav- 
ing-stones into missiles, and prepared bottles and 
flower-pots to throw down upon the gendarmes. 
The gates and doors were always thrown open, to 
shelter the people when the cavalry charged. The 
tradesmen’s daughters cast and distributed bullets, 
cr attended the wounded. The Bourse was turned 
into a prison for captured soldiers, and many small 
parties of Swiss, disarmed by the crowds who com- 
pelled them to throw them their muskets, were 
then good-naturedly marched off to the Bourse; a 
long loaf being thrust under the arm of each prisoner. 
The Polytechnique lads directed all the evolutions, 
and drilled the people during the lullsin the fight- 
ing. Whenthe bridges were raked by the cannon 
the people retreated to the colonnades, and enfil- 
aded the regiments as they crowded over captured 
bridges. By this time the houses at the corner of 
the Quai Pelletier and the Place de Greve were rid- 
dled, chipped and starred with bullets, and the cor- 
ners and fronts were destroyed. At the end of the 
Rue St. Denia, the people made a bonfire of the win- 
dow-shutters of the printer of a court paper. When- 
ever a middle-aged bourgeois appeared in the old 
blue uniform with the red facings, the stuined belt, 
and rusty firelock, of the old National Guard, he was 
loudly cheered. 

When the fifth regiment stationed on the boule- 
vard was ordered to ‘‘ make ready,” they obeyed the 
order; but, on the cry ‘‘ present,’’ they turned their 
muskets on the colonel, coolly waiting for the word 
“fire.” The colonel instantly broke his sword across 
his knee, tore off his epaulets, and retired. The 
delighted people threw themselves into the arms of 
the soldiers, and embraced them, shouting, “‘ Vive la 
Ligne!” When the cavalry of the Guard charged 
for the first time, an cfficer at the head of a squad- 
ron, with tears in his eyes, cried to the people: 

** In the name of Heaven, and for the love of God, 
go back to your houses!” 

The gardes da corps, when ordered to fire at the 
mob, from the windows of their hotel on the Qaai 
d’Orsai, evidently aimed above the heads of the 
people; for no one was wounded. In the streets, 
the soldiers of the line stood gloomy and complain- 
ing. The cfticers looked pensive and uneasy, and at 
every louder volley shrugged their shoulders and cast 
up their eyes. The Swiss posted themselves at the 
corners of the streets, out of reach- of the bullets; 
and, advancing by turns, fired down the road at 
every one they saw. The people fired trom every 
loop of vantage. Many of the cuirassiers were 
dreadfully burnt by aquafortis and vitriol, thrown on 
them by the women from the upper windows. The 
lancers of the Guard, who had been peculiarly fero- 
cious, were specially obnoxious to the people. 

Several women fuughtin the mod and displayed 





great courage. As for the boys, they were to the 


front 2 as usual. One boy, quietly waited with folded 
arms for a fierce officer of the lancers who rode at 
him; and the moment the officer came up, the boy 
shot him dead. Another lad, at the approach of 
some gendarmes, dived under the foremost horse, 
and coming up to the surface again, turned and shot 
the rider. A third boy (a mere child) crept under 
the horses of a troop of cavalry unti! he found room 
to rise between two draguons; he then emerged with 
a pistolin each hand, stretched out his arms, and 
brought to the ground his right and leftenemy. A 
Blouse, in a snug corner at a barricade in the Rae 
Richelieu, discharged his rifle eighteen times at a 
close column of Sviss. Eighteen times he killed bis 
man, and then retired, apparently for want of car- 
tridges. Among French insurgents, there is, of 
course, always a large percentage of retired soldiers. 

M. Staffel, a bootmaker, in the Passage da Teu- 
mon, with others, disarmed and saved ten men of 
the Royal Guard, who would have been massacred. 
M. Gorgot, an old grenadier, an ancient director of 
military, in tie street St. Germaine l’Auxerrois, 
seeing a young man of the faubourgs awkward with 
his musket, begged the use of it fora moment, and, 
keeping behind a corner of the Cafe Secretaire, fired 
on a column of Swiss that were debouching upon the 
Place de Chatelet. A Swiss fell. The whole colurn 
fired in return at Gorgot, but with no result. He 
fired again, and another Swiss fill. About sixty 
armed citizens then discharged their pleces, and the 
Swiss column, panic-struck, wheeled round and re- 
tired in disorder, leaving the place strewn with dead. 
Atthe Rue Planche-Mibray, a brave Blouse, notic- 
ing that the steady fire of a single cannon was 
causing @ cruel carnage, cried out, ‘* Who will come 
with me and take that piece? I will only have men 
who ate unarmed.” He rushed forward, followed 
by eight or ten men; but a bullet struck him when 
he had nearly reached the gun. He was taken to a 
temporary hospital at the house of a commissary of 
police. When the ball was extracted, he cried to his 
comrades: 

**Cowards, you abandoned me just when the can- 
non would bave been ours. Follow me, and repair 
your disgrace!” 

He went out again, faced the fire, and in five min- 
utes the gun was in the hands of the people. Twelve 
hours afterwards, he expired, within a few paces of 
the spot where he had fought. 

The whole of that night the people toiled at throw- 
ing up fresh barricades; the walls were built breast 
high, were four or five feet thick, and they were 
generally about fiity paces apart. Hundreds of the 
finest trees in the boulevards were cut down for these 
barricades; hackney and stage-coaches filled up the 
gaps; and even the great iron gates of the Palais ve 
Justice were taken down and thrown on the heaps. 
The cafes were shut and barred, and every lamp was 
extinguished. There was, everywhere, a terrible 
sense of stern preparation for the morrow. 





CHAPTER II. 


In the desperate onslaughts of Wednesday many 
of the people lost their lives by their own impetuority. 
Those who were behind furiously drove on pell-mell, 
trampling down, and crushing to death, those who 
had fallen, either from stumbiing, or from shot, bay- 
onet or lance. This was especially the case near the 
great Greek facade of the Madeleine. When the 
storm of fighting had passed, there remained on thet 
spot aghastly mound of one hundred and fifty bodies 
of men who had lost their footheld, and been literally 
trodden to death. It was hot July weather, and 
within two hours these began to decompose. Dur- 
ing the night they were remove and buried. 

On Wednesday evening Lady Stuart de Rothesay 
lett Paris, and the English began to depart in crowds; 
many of them, as the bureaus were closed, and no 
passports were issued, without passports. At the 
barriers the people stppped them, made them cry 
“*Vive la Charte!” aud tore the flour. de-lis from the 
jackets of their postilions. Charles the Tenth had 
issued orders that no mails should pass the barri- 
cades to disseminate nows of the insurrection in the 
provinces; but a regiment that had gone over to the 
people, took charge of the London mail, and gave it 
a safe escort. The military were depressed and in- 
active, but the barricade-building went on faster 
than ever. That night the Prefect of Police left 
Paris, almost mad with rage and fear. 

On Thursday, at daybreak, the tocain clanged again, 
and the people gathered faster and faster. The 
military massed close round the great piles of the 
Louvre and the Tuileries. The Swiss and Guards 
were chiefly sheltered in the houses in and round 
the Rae St. Honore. The National Guards gathered 
on the boulevards and in the Place de Greve. Near- 
ly every lad in the Pulytecl.niqne School had now 

joined the people, and dispersed themselves to lead 
the various attacks. Inthe Rue Richelieu, and all 
round the Rue St. Honore, the two parties, Royal- 
ists and insurgents, stood face to face. The Tuile- 
ries Gardens were closed. Inthe Place du Carrousel, 
were three squadrons of the detested Lancers, a 
battalion of the Third Regiment of the Garde, and 
a battery of six pieces. The Tuileries and Louvre 
were occupied by Swiss regiments; a few of the men 
were quietly eating their breakfasta, but all were 
ready to seize their piled arms and fall in. In an 
hour the people had gathered in tremendous force, 
and, the whirlwind breaking on the Hotel de Ville, 
it was attacked, carried, and henceforward became 
the base of the whole movement. The depots of 
artillery in the Kue du Bac (St Thomas d’Aquin) 





were also stormed, and hte cannon were carried off 
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to important points; where they were worked by 
the Polytechnique youths with astonishing coolness, 
precision and effect. 

While Force and armed Right were thus battling 
to the death, Reason and Justice held calm debate. 
The greater part of the deputies in Paris had assem- 
bled at M. Lafitte’s, and proclaimed General de La- 
fayette commandant-general of the National Guard. 
The old patriot at once accepted the command, and 
invited the mayor and municipal committees of every 
arrondissement to send officers to the Hotel de Ville 
to receive his orders. Lieutenant General Count 
Gerard was at the same time appointed commandant- 
general of the regular forces of France. The mu- 
nicipal commission was also appointed as a pro- 
visional government. The members were Audry de 
Puiraveau, Count Gerard, Jacques Laffitte, Count 
de Lobau Mauguin, Odier, Casimir Perrier and De 
Schoner. 

General Dabourg at the same time took voluntary 
command at Hotel de Ville until General Lafayette 
should be installed in his new functions. Dabourg 
was then sent to guide matters at the Bourse. The 
Provisional Government made the following appoint- 
ments, Guizot, Public Instruction; Gerard, Minister 
of War; Sebastiani, Foreign Affairs; Duke de Brog- 
lie, Interior; Vice-Admiral Mignet, Marine; Baron 
Louis, Finance; Dapin, senior, the Seals; Bavoux, 
Prefect of Police; Chardel, Post Office; De Laborde, 
Prefect of the Seine. 

Lafayette also reorganized the National Guard, 
and ordered the colonels or chiefs of battalions to 
present themselves at the Hotel de Ville. Two regi- 
ments of the garrison now came over to the people. 
The Bouree was turned into a state prison and hos- 
pital. The place in front was chosen as a depot of 
arms and a rallying point for the people. 

A large body of citizens, headed by National 
Gaards, marched to attack the Swiss and Royal 
Guards, posted in the Rue de Richelieu and Rue St. 
Honore. The people marched on for some time sur- 
prised and almost alarmed at not seeing a single 
soldier. The earth seemed to have swallowed them 
up. Suddenly, as the citizens passed the Theatre 
Fr is, the windows of the houses opposite the 
theatre and behind the detachment, flew open, and 
@ deadly fire was discharged by three or four Swiss 
stationed at each window. The dead fell in heaps 
in front ofthe theatre. The citizens, receding be- 
hind the pillars of the theatre, opened a dropping 
Indian fire on their ambuscaded assailants. At the 
end of about an hour, the soldiers capitulated, and 
torty of them were instantly marched off to the depot 
at the Bourse, while those who had families were 
allowed to g> an1 dine with them on parole. 

There was still tremendous fighting on the Quai 
Pelletier, whence the surges of people were driven 
back towards the Place de Greve and the Hotel de 
Ville. A small party of elderly National Guards, 
with a courage only equalled by the Polytechnique 
boys, opened a steady fire on masses of the Garde 
Royale (horse and foot), the regiments of the line 
looking on gravely, like neutrals: The royal troops 
next attacked the Polytechnique lads, in order to 
carry off the cannon; but the students called out: 

“ Tney don’t know their trade. We shall defeat 
them.”’ 

The military had made a blunder. Attacking in 
front instead of making harassing diversion on their 
enemies’ flanks, they were defeated with terrible 
c#rnage. Inthe meantime the people of the Fau- 
bourgs St. Antoine and Marceau were fighting with 
pikes, and even with ruder weapons; thousands of 
women and unarmed people looking on and en- 
couraging the insurgents. 

The people, being tired on from the windows of the 
archbishop’s palace, attacked it, and, finding stands 
of arms and powder in the state apartments, destroy- 
ed some of the furniture, and either threw the rest 
into the Seine or sent it to the Hotel Dieu for the 
accommodation of the wounded. Half the plate 
went into the river; the rest was sent to be taken 
care of in the Hotel de Ville. No pillage was allow- 
ed. Two or three men detected piltering were shot 
on the spot. 

Tae typhoon soon burst upon the Louvre. It was 
getting mearer and nearer to the king and his 
Jesuits. The Swiss had been posted since daybreak; 
three behind every double column on the first floor. 
At every window and behind every parapet stood 
watchful soldiers, Barricades soon rose round the 
great building, especially at the end of the Rue des 
Poulies; a narrow short street leading from the Rue 
St. Honore; on this barricade the Swiss maintained 
a galling and incessant fire for several hours. Some 
citizens kept up a fire from an adjacent window in 
return; but it was ineflicient, and the blouses fell 
fast. 

The attack on the Louvre was a simultaneous one 
at three points; on the side of the grand front, op- 
posite the Pont des Arts, and at the entrance of the 
Place du Uarrousel, by the river side. In the heat 
of the assault two daring and catlike blouses, follow- 
ing two National Guards, climbed the barrier, and, 
springing forward, gained the iron railings enclosing 
the front of the Louvre, then throwing themselves 
down under covert of a dwarf wall, about two feet 
anda half high, they began to open fire upon the 
troops, shouting, ‘‘ Vive la Nation!” Many friends 
of the climbers joined them, and so pushed forward 
the attack. A young man incited by their example 
climbed the gate and forced it open, followed by 





heavy and concentrated volleys of musketry. The 
main body, not to be outdone, soon followed, and 
before this angry inundation the Swiss fled headlong 
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into the Tuileries, ¢ ond ts a a few ‘tatnctes the trteolor 
waved from the windows. The Swiss who laid down 
their arms were marched off quietly te join their 
comrades in the Bourse. 

A swarming body of some six thousand men now 
fellon the Tuileries. The onslaught commenced in 
the Garden of the Infants, where two regiments cf 
Royal Guards mowed down the first rank of citizens, 
but an irresistible deluge then swept the soldiers 
back. In the midst of the farious rolling fire the 
iron railings of the palace were rapidly and reso- 
lutely hammered down. Still resistance at many 
points was bloody and obstinate, and from the 
Pavilion of Flora a constant firing was kept up by 
the Swiss, on the Pont Royal. Incessant musket 
shots came also from the apartments of the Duchesse 
@’Angouleme. A breach was at last made along 
twenty feet of the railing, on the Rue Rivoli side. 
The blouse who first entered a lower window of the 
long-dreaded Pavilion of Flora fell out again, grap- 
pling with twoSwiss for life or death. Then the crowd 
surged in, and all was over. Instantly from many 
windows showers of torn-up proclamations and 
broken furniture were tossed on to the Quai, and 
tricolored flags waved rejoicingly from the summit 
of the grand central pavilion. Thousands of armed 
and unarmed men scampered like mad schoolboys 
up the resounding staircases. A crowd of rough 
burly fellows, penetrating into the bedroom of the 
Duchess of Berry, sniffed at the scented soaps, and 
tore down the satin bed-hangings. The portraits of 
fat Louis the Sixteenth, sentimentally distributing 
alms on a winter’s day, and that of Louis the Eigh- 
teenth (the corpulent old epicure, who, some wit of 
1814 said, looked like both the father and the mother 
of his people) were respected; but the portrait in the 
Salle des Marechaux, of Marmont the detested, was 
in a moment torn down and stamped to pieces. The 
throne-room and the king’s bedroom were explored, 
but nothing was stolen. In the excitement of the 
first rush some of the leaders tore down the red silk 
curtains, and slashed them with their swords into 
flags or sashes, while others broke down some of the 
gilt mouldings for pike staves. The victors also flung 
quantities of birds of paradise feathers, and rich 
millinery, contemptuously out of window. A lucky 
blouse at last stumbled on his majesty’s private 
stock of wines. The day was burning, and fight- 
ing is warm work. The conquerors had been drink- 
ing Seine water from wooden bowls. The temp- 
tation was irresistible. They knocked the necks off 
the bottles, and gulped down the fine Madeira. But 
there was no other plundering. M. Eugene Lovat, 
who had been at the head of the assailants, remained 
in the palace until night, with his pistols in his 
hands, guarding the property. 

“ Restez tranquille, mon capitaine,” cried a blouse. 

‘6 We have changed our governments, but not our 
consciences.” 
In many instances the forbearance reached an 
extraordinary height. Two artisans, who first broke 
into the apartment of the Duchess of Berry, dis- 
covered a bronze casket containing a large sum in 
gold. They tried to carry the treasure to the Hotel 
de Ville, but finding it too heavy, rested in the court 
of the Louvre, and begged the aid of a passing citiz2n. 
The three men’ deposited their burden in the Hotel 
de Ville, without claiming or receiving any reward. 
One man, fuund plundering, was shot at the gates 
of the palace. Ochers, caught pilfering, were strip- 
ped and chastized. Two workmen, who found in 
one of the royal apartments a pccket-book contain- 
ing a million of francs, delivered it up without even 
giving in their names. The universal cry was, ‘‘ We 
come here to conquer; not to rob!” 

Even during the rage of conflict, the people be- 
haved with calm magnanimity. Wounded men were 
instantly succored, and carried off on shutters or 
rude litters, to the nearest surgeon. If a man fell 
dead, his comrades sprang upon his body, as if 
‘upon an altar consecrated to freedom.” The scene 
before the Hotel Dieu was very affecting. The crowd 
wept and swore vengeance, as the litters passed. 
One of the pupils of the Polytechnique being killed 
in the Tuileries, his body was placed respectfully on 
the throne itself, and covered with crape. Itremain- 
ed there until a brother came and claimed it. 

The workingmen guarded the Tuileries all that 
day, in strange masquerade. Here, came a young 
blouse wearing a cuirassier’s heimet, and carrying 
an inlaid haiberd of the time of Francis the First. 
There, stood as sentinel a negro armed with a 
sapeur’s broad sword and a cavalry carbine. On the 
Place du Carrousel two fellows especially attracted 
attention. One was a laborer, barefoot, in a canvas 
jacket and the feathered cocked hat of a marshal of 
France; the other wore one sleeve cut from the red 
coat of a slain Swiss and on the opposite hand an 
archbishop’s glove, while over his shoulder he bore a 
lancer’s weapon. 

Foreigners of many nations, English, Germans, 
Russians, Greeks, Italians, Spaniards and Portu- 
guese, lent a willing hand in this insurrection, and 
fought bravely. Mr. Lind, an Englishman, enrolled 
himself voluntarily as a National Guard, braved all 
the fighting, and, after the victory, mounted guard 
for turty-eight consecutive hours without once quit- 
ting his post. Mr. Bradley, an English physician, 
during the thick of the fight went from street to 
street and house to house to attend the wounded. 
An English engraver and typefounder, long estab- 
| lished in Paris, cast all his metal into bullets for the 


about two hundred of his companions, in spite of | National Guard. Another Englishman, a printer, 


tought on the boulevards as a tirailleur, and procured 
muskets for his men. At the attack on the Royal 
Gaards entrenched in the Rue de Nicaire and St. 














Honore, he headed the storming party. Some of the 
Guards surrendered; but, firing still continuing 
trom an uppor story, the people rushed in and slew 
every soldier there. Two of the English printer’s 
men were killed. 

The very children fought. A boy of fourteen 
seizad the bridle of the horse ridden by the Marquis 
de Chabauves, commander cf lancers. The horse, 
tossing up his head, lifted the urchin from the 
ground. In that position the young bulldog blew 
out the officer’s brains. Some ot the Polytechnique 
students, mere lads of ten or twelve, crept under 
the muskets of the soldiers, and then fired their 
pistols into the men’s bodies. One Spartan boy of | 
less than ten returned from a charge with two 
streaming bayonet wounds io his thighs, and still 
refused to cease firing. At the attack on the Tuile- 
ries, a Polytechnique student called through the 
railings to an officer, and told him to surrender on 
pain of extermination, “fur liberty and force were | 
now in the hands of the people.” The cflicer refused 
to obey, and, moreover, presented his pistol; which, 
however, missed fire. The lad coolly thrust in his 
hand, seized the officer by the throat, and putting 
the point of his sword near it, said, ‘* Your life is in 
my power. Icould cut your throat, but I will not 
shed blood.” The officer, touched by this generosity, 
tore the decoration from his own breast, and pre- 
senting it, said, ‘‘ Brave young man! No man can 
be more worthy than you to receive this; take it 
from my hand. Your name?” ‘“ Papil of the Poly- 
technique School,” replied the young hero, and im- 
mediately rejoined his companions. In one of the 
skirmishes with the Royal Guard, a piece of artillery 
had been left in an open space swept by musketry 
fire. A Polytechnique lad ran up to the piece and 
clasped it with both hands, crying, ‘‘It is ours! I 
will keep it. I will die rather than surrender it.” 
His comrades behind shouted, ‘‘ You will be killed. 
Come back.” But the boy held the cannon through 
all the fire, until the citizens reached the piece, and 
saved him. M. Giovanni di Aceto, an Italian youth, 
only seventeen, shot an officer of the Royal Guard, 
who was about to run through the body an ex-ser- 
geant of the Seventeenth Light Infantry. This lad, 
at the head of thirty citizans, fought gallantly at the 
Hotel de Ville, the Port St. Martin, the Rue St. 
Honore, and the Tuileries. 

After the victory, the National Guard carried in 
triumph to the Bourse a very handsome girl of 
seventeen, who had fought the whole time like a 
second Joan of Arc. At one barricade, a party of 
Amazons, armed with knives and pitchforks, fell on 
the Swiss and killed many. At another point, a 
woman led on the citizens. In the attack on the 
Swiss barracks, in the Rue Plumet, a woman, dress- 
ed in man’s clothes, f.ught desperately. Mothers 
were seen pushing their boys out of doors, and com- 
manding them to go and fight for home and liberty. 
Many respectable women, carrying pistols, went 
from street to street during the hottest fighting, en- 
couraging their relations. During the attack on the 
Louvre, women advanced during the firing to rescue 
and drag out the wounded. 

The same self-denial and heroism prevailed among 
ail classes. M. Pascon, a young law student, though 
he had received two gunshot wounds, perceiving 
that his comrades were retiring from the attack ona 
S viss barrack, got upon an eminence and unceasing- 
ly excited the assailauts. Shortly afterwards he was 
prominent at the attack on the Tuileries. A well- 
dressed man on a valuable horse rode up to a scaven- 
ger and offered him five huudred francs for his 
musket. ‘‘ No sir,” said the man, ‘it is my best 
triend; it has already brought two of our foes to the 
ground, and it will bring down mre. I shall keep 
my best fri-nd.” A poor worke-an, covered with 
blood and sweat, asked a citizen for food. He had 
eaten nothing during two days’ hard fighting. He 
was given ftuod, aud welcomed. He was scarcely 
seated when the firing recommenced. He instantly 


' flowers, laurels and funeral elegies. Many of the 





threw away what was set before him, and hurrying |, 
to join his comrades, fell from exhaustion and died. 
The disarmed soldiers were invariably treated 


with great humanity. In the meantime the royal tragedian, who spoke French admirably, communi- 


troops in the Bois de Boulogne were expecting orders ; 
to bombard Paris. The Mayor of Auteuil, out of | 
mere compassion, and against the wish of the Com- 
mune, sent the soldiers provisions, but rebuked the 
Duc d@’Angouleme for the king’s unconstitutional 
conduct. The troops of the guard concentrated | 
round St. Cloud, with outposts towards Neuilly and | 
Meudon. The people talked of barricading the 
bridge at Neuilly. Many of the soldiera declared 
they would desert. When Marmont, the Duke of 
Ragusa, who had pledged himself to hold Paris tor 
fourteen days, came to St. Cluud, the Duc d’Angou- 
leme said, ** You have treated us as you did others,’’ 
and, demanding the marshal’s sword, tried to snap it 
over the pommel of his saddle. He then put the 
duke under arrest. The king, vexed by his son’s 
violence, limited the arrest to four hours, and invited 
the marshal to dinner; but he refused to appear. 
The king then received the resignations of his min- 
isters, and appointed the Duc de Moretemart for 
Foreign Affairs, and Count Gerard Minister of War. 
They were to stipulate, on the basis of his abdication, 
that the Duc de Bourdeaux should be proclaimed 
king. When the Dac de Moretemart pressed Charles 
for his signatur., the king shed tears, and held up a 
trembling hand. At night, Paris was illuminated; 
and strong patrols paraded the streets from barricade 
to barricade, gently disarming tired or drunken man. | 
Oa Friday morning perfect calm and silence | | 
reigned over the exhausted city. Blouses who lived | 





in distaut quarters had thrown themselves into any years afterwards died an exile in England. 


| the people clang to the wheels of the coach and the 


accepting the charter 


breasts. By noon, sixty thousand rations of bread 
were distributed among the national volunteers. 
Vehicles bringing provisions stood at the barricades, 
asthe streets were still closed, and the dealers went 
and fetched their supplies in baskets. The dead 
were buried; eighty were interred opposite the 
eastern gate of the Louvre. Many bodies (including 
those of four Englishmen) were buried in the Marche 
des Innocents. Those that fell near the Seine were 
stripped and tied in sacks, put on board charcoal 
and wood lighters, floated down the river, and inter- 
red in the Champ de Mars. There had bean terrible 
carnage in the Qaartier des Halles. Tie inhabi- 
tants at the corner of the Rue de la Cordonnerie dag 
a temporary grave, which they ornamented with 


biers were borne along the streets, preceded by Na- 
tional Guards carrying branches of laurel. Hun- 
dreds of ladies attended the wounded in the Bourse. 
In the Hotel Dieu were fifteen hundred wounded, 
The Rue Basse des Ramparts was turned into a huge 
tent for the wouiuided, by extending sheets across. 


The barricades were opened on each side, and sen- 
tinels of the National Guard regulated the passage. 
There were stili seen in the streets half-naked work- 
men mounted on cuirassiers’ horses, and boys wear- 
ing generals’ hats and court swords. The generous 
people shook hands and drank with the dejected 
soldiers. The Invalides surrendered, afver the gov- 
erneor had threatened resistance. 
diers called out to the people: 

“ Kh bien, messieurs, have you hanged our dog of 
@ governor? You would have done no great harm. 
Yesterday he made us load the cannons and tire- 
locks to fire upon you.” 

Mont Rouge, Versailles, Vaugirard, Isay and 
Vaneres had already risen. There was some skirm- 
ishing between the videttes of the people and the 
troops, who commanded the bridges of Sevres and 
St. Cloud. When the king reviewed his regiments, 
the men shouted, ** Vive la Charte,” Vive la Liberte.” 
The king, melancholy and pensive, said to the Duch- 
ess of Barry: 

“I have but one resource left. 
make a last effort.” 

The shops began to openon the Friday evening, 
and lights were placed in every window, and along 
the quays and streets, and in the arcades. The 
tuilliners and workwomen were everywhere busily 
engaged in making lint. 

Charles the Tenth hal ordered the arrest of the 
Duc d’Orleans at Neuilly; but a day too late. The 
king clect arrived in Paris dn Friday night, woar- 
ing the national tricolor. At noon, Jaly 313t, he 
issued @ proclamation declaring that the Charter 
would henceforward be a fact.. ‘'he Gepaties in- 
stantly went to the Hotel de Ville, and appointed 
the duke Lieutenant-General of France. At the 
Hotei de Ville, General Lafsyette and the duke, after 
shaking hands, waved together from the window a 
tricolored flag; to the indescribable enthusiasm of 
the people. 

At the news that Paris was sending its legions to 
attack St. Cloud, Charles the Tenth fled, attended by 
several regiments that still remained faithful, and 
one hundred and tifty carriages. 

Tho barriers were now thrown open; the streets 
were crowded with ladies and the usual idlers; and 
groups were seen everywhere seated on the trees 
which had been felled for barricades. In the Calais 
diligence which this day lef: Paris, was Mr. Young 
the English actor. Between Amiens and St. Omer, 


Tae old grena- 


Let our troops 


boots of the postilions to learn the news. The great 


cated the news in several speeches, which were 
loudly cheered with shouts of “ Vive l’ Anglais!” 
** Vive la Patrice?’ 

On Sunday the Dac d’Orleans showed himself re- 
peatedly, and threw his proclamations down among 
the people. On Monday the National Guard was 
reorganized. The treasure of the Duchesse d’Angou- 
leme, sixty thousand pounds, fell into the hands of 
the government. Many bishops fied, and Paris was 
crowded with old Bonapartist soldiers, arrived to 
join the popular ranks. The Duchesse d’Orleans and 
her daughters visited the wounded at the Hotel Dieu, 
and in the evening sat in the balcony of the ter- 
race of the Palais Royal (concealed from view, how- 
ever), making lint for the wounded. 

Charlies, for a ransom of one hundred and seventy 
thousand pounds sterling, had surrendered the crown 
diamonds, and on Tuesday, August 3rd, the Cham- 
bers accepted his abdication. On Friday, August 
5th, the Chamber of Deputies invited the Dac 
d’Orleans to accept the throne. Ian the Chamber of 
Peers, M. Chateaubriand chivalrously upheld the 
claims of the Duke of Bourdeaux. On Monday the 
new king was exrthroned, the fleur-de-lis were re- 
moved from the canopy of the throne, and four large 
tricolored flags were placed on either side. The duke, 
*, swore, with hand upraised to 
heaven, to observe its conditions. 

In February, 1848, the ‘citizen king,” having 
brokea this same charter, fled from France, and two 


oA aR Bw; oy 
recess to sleep. At noon on the stalls of the Palais 9 
Royal there were young men, lying without their 
coats, as if dead, and with their muskets across their 
‘ 


All the linen, etc., in the galleries of Vivienne and 
Colbert were torn up for bandages. The National 
newspaper, correctly interpreting public feeling, 
issued an address concluding with ‘Vive le Dac 
d’Orleans, notre Roi!” but the ultra Ropublic&ns, 
Giapieased at this, shouted here and there, ‘‘ Vive la 
Republique! Vive Napoleon the Second!” A 
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REAL BATTLES. 
How is a battle fought? with treme 
the ranks standing firm and steady as 
rade—with enthusiasm, with deafenin, 
music, and finished by a glorious ba) 
Nothing of the kind. Here are sim» 
sands of men on either side who have t 
out this pleasant day to butcher each ot 
firearmsare terribly effective weapons; . 
field musket will kill at a thousand | 
other, or about the distance across 
wheat field, the battle is resolved into. 
jlem—which army can stand the mo+ 
wounding without breaking up? Wh. 
tion is answered, you can tell which 6: . 
torious. The business of the officer: 
men to the work—to compel them to 
untilso many of the enemy are put / 
that he is forced to withdraw. Take 5 
into battle as orderly as you may, befor 
ander fire balf an hour, it will become 
knots and groups, from the drawing to, 
the places of those stricken down, and 
will be lying or kneeling, forced down b 
tible instinct of self-preservation. T!.. 
sounds of battle are well-nigh indeecri!.. 
tumult, danger, excitement, all blen 
scene which I think can have no pa 
hither side of the infernal regions. 1D 
battle, perhaps the novelty of the thin, 
recruit with genuine enthusiasm, and ; 
background; but after that, he will find 
the battle-field somewhat overdone . 
linden,” and fighting iteelf rathera pro. 
gerous butchery. There is nothing 
pageant, I verily believe, than a batt! 
are not polished and shiny now, for the 
night’s bivouac in the grass has tar: : 
very plain blouses have taken the place 
bodied, corsety coats; belts are loosen 
fury of the fight are thrown aside altog: 
der-straps and epaulets are discarded, «..: 
some regard for the enemy’s sharpshoot. . 
the fight has progressed an hour, you w. 
who are atill fighting, dirty, grimy, anv 
kill the enemy with about as hard mx: 
your woodsawyer employs on your woo: 


“And like smiths at their forges, 
Labored the red Saint George's can: 





Buch in Bittle 


The expenses of the city are to be cut 
is the right kind of a cut. 

A complete letter writer—Genera} 8. . 
can write as well as fight. 

The hope of speculators—Laying out a 

New York is buying fast horses in |. 
price ia high. 

Cincinnati has a curiosity in the ehape 
barber who has anmistakable red hair. 

Louisville has cucumbers, peas, radis! 
and strawberries from the sunny South. 

The procuring of a divorce is called c. . 





Flowers are in bloom in the Capito! , 
Washington. 

Charleston has a learned pig that play: - 
game of ol i sledge. 

Marble players have made their appea: - 
Washington sidewalks. 

Infrequency of the mails causes compl 
The females are plenty enough. 

Chicago’s champion drunkard is 4) 
named Drunkbum. ; 

House and room rents are falling in W» 

Tennessee is rapidiy filling up wi 
emigrants. 

Louisville has no pest-house, and aliow: - 
with smallpox to starve unattended. 

French re wont care to inter 
Pierre Napoleon hereafter. 

Mr. Boutwell is training for the presic::' 
have to train. 

Chester Square will remain as it is. 
will not be changed. 

Instead of emetics, doctors now recon. 
patients to look at the Boston Theatre sc 

A lioness in Louisville has three little 
which are quite the lions of the city. 

Colorado equaws use their pappooes- 
tables, and play poker on their backs. 

A Chicago barkeeper has been fined $: 
liquor to a girl sixteen years old. 

Prince Pion-Pion is getting enormou 
he lays it to four bottles of sweet wine a«. 

Pierre Napoleon is coming to America. 
will beware of interviewing. He shoots. 

Honored living and dead—General Geo. ' 

New York is again agitating the quest: 

bathing establishments. 

Mr. A. T. Stewart paid $2700 last year t 
for watching his clerks. 

Louis Napoleon calls the 45000 schoo 
his realm “the pacific army of France.” 

Young men in New York of the Auge: 
phus | ete ge part their hair in the middl- 

bracelets on their arms. 

The number of Mormons who practise ) 
said not to exceed two thousand. 

The biggest shoes fur women made in th 
phia market go to Utah; the smallest «: 
from Havana. 

A letter carrier in Indianapolis traverse: 

on & velocipede. 





























' yuted here and there, ‘* Vive la 




















noon on the stalls of the Palais 
young men, lying without their 
| with their muskets acroas their 
sixty thousand rations of bread 
nong the national volunteers. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








REAL BATTLES. 

How is a battle fought? with tremendous volleys, 
the ranks standing firm and steady as on dress pa- 
| rade—with enthusiasm, with deafening cheers, with 
| music, and finished by a glorious bayonet charge? 
Nothing of the kind. Here are simply some thou- 
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Che World in Miniature. 


INSCRIPTION OVER A PERSIAN SPRING, 
Beneath these palm-trees flows this fountain, 
In endless gush, the joy-tears of yon mountain. 





A Standard Med ici ne. 


Wistar’s Balsam 


We have on hand and for sale, the tllewtng 
liant stories in bound form, richly tllustrated with large 
the cheapest books 
Every one of these 


, and form? 


ortginal engravin: 
to the pud! 


rice ever ofere 
works was written expresaly for this establishment, and 


the copyright is secured according to law. We will send 


| BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
| 
} 





} ; 
| single copies, by mail. post-pesd, for twenty cents each, 
rovisions stood at the barricad s i Cares sur co -pard.f ¢ dollar. | 
till closed, and the dealers ee | sands of men on either side who have been marching pope rte — Cc oux bs, on or sas copies. post-patd. for oe “1 Wrutiame the 
7 ‘la dim. dy Syl r.—Tus 
applies in baskets. The dead | out this pleasant day to butcher each other. Modern LICR, THE FISHER Git, dy Sylvanas 


y were interred opposite the 
uouvre. Many bodies (including 
amen) were buried in the Marche 





firearms are terribly effective weapons ; a good Spring- 
| field musket will kill at a thousand yards of each 
other, or about the distance across a good-sized 


4, recruit with genuine enthusiasm, and put fzar in the 


Amidst the sweet-exhaling flowers 

O’er which the rock-<cliff sternly lowers. 
O Pilgrim! as your parched lips lave it, 
Pour out your thanks to Him who gave it. 


as a remuneration for his attention during the pre- 
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Cures THE PorsoneD Baga. by Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIES 
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and drank with the dejected 
leg surrendered, afver the gov- 


night’s bivouac in the grass has tarnished them; 
very plain blouses have taken the place of straight- 
bodied, corsety coats; belts are loosened, or in the 


the sea swallows. The birds—as is well known to 
naturalists—gather the mucilaginous substances of 


sold by Druggists and Dealers generally. 
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3, have you hanged our dog of 


Gold, superior compass attachment, enamelled dial, sil- 
ver and brass works, glass crystal, size of ladies’ watch. 
Will denvte correct time, warranted five years, capes 
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Dr. J. H. 


Robinson.—TuE CoUNCIL OF TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—THE CHIDESE Jt sD by Sylvanus 


some regard for the enemy’s sharpshooters; and after 


which are as white as wax and about the size cf a 
the fight has progressed an hour, you will find those 


coffze cup, are worth their weight in silver. They 


suld have done no great harm. 
as load the cannons and fire- 


. .-veral speeches, which were 


and showy case, entirely of metal. This is no Cobb. Jr.—Coza Dusa ster, by Dr. J. H. Rodinson.— 
4 who are still fighting, dirty, grimy, and laboring to | are much prized by the Chinese for their invigorating Compass, is a _ ior 8, in pve ag Tus ALCHEMIST OF Vasics, by Francis ~ Dastvegne Ay 
. weeks. n ac ree fu - eat ee ub BE SECRET SERVICE SHIP aptain ¢ es ve . e 
cine Wesiiiaidl. Witt: teat kill the enemy with about as hard manual labor as | and fattening qualities; bat in these respects and im | [T\. ‘Trade supplied. Adjiress the sole manufacturers, | —TuE VaxDarra.by Francis A. Durivage —Tms Leacus 
risen. " Thate vis sins ine your woodsawyer employs on your woodpile: flavor they are by no means equal to blanc mange, MAGNEZIC WATCH Co. or Deats, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orppa s Hus- 


idettes of the people and the 
‘ed the bridges of Sevres and 
king reviewed his regiments, 
‘ve la Charte,” Vive la Liberte.” 
and pensive, said to the Duch- 
resource left. Let our troops 
open on the Friday evening, 
.in every window, and along 
3, and in the arcades. The 
omen were everywhere busily 


wi ordered the arrest of the 
lly; but a day too late. The 
Paris on Friday night, woar- 
lor. At noon, Jaly 31st, he 

declaring that the Charter 
 @ fact.. ‘The cepaties in- 
tel de Ville, and appointed 
General of France. At the 
Lafsyette and the duke, after 





“And like smiths at their forges, 
Labored the red Saint George's cannoniers."* 


Much in Fittle. 

The expenses of the city are to be cutdown. This 
is the right kind of a cut. 

A complete letter writer—Generalh Sherman. He 
can write as well as fizht. 

The hope of specalators—Lying out a city park. 

New York is buying fast horses in Bangor. The 
price is high. 

Cincinnati has a curiosity in the shape of a mulatto 
barber who has anmistakable red hair. 

Louisville has cucumbers, peas, radishes, tomatoes 
and strawberries from the sunny South. 

The procuring of a divorce is callei court-ing after 














Flowers are in bloom in the Capitol grounds at 
Washington. 

Charleston has a learned pig that plays avery good 
game of oli sledge. 


mace with sea moss farina. 


A Vermont school committee man has entered on 
the records his opinion that one institution is “a very 


good Chool for smoall Schalears i think that the} 


chalears hav learant and i like the Chool veary weil.” 


The other day a wealthy French countryman, 
whose son was stadying law in Paris, paid a visit to 
his hopeful sciun, at the capital. After dinner, father 
and son took a stroll through the streeta, looking at 
the various fine buildings. Finally, they stood still 
in front of a very remarkable and characteristic 
building. “‘ What building is this, my son?” in- 
quired the father. ‘‘I don’t know, papa,” replied 
the son, “ but I will ask the Sergeant de Ville, who is 
standing behind us.” The Sergeant de Ville iaform- 
ed them that it was the Law School, where the young 
man was believed to have attended lectures for a year 
past. 

Terre Haute must have a strange government. 
The mayor was recently arrested for “ cussin’ and 
dam’in’ ” in his office, and the chief of police is under 
bonds to keep the peace for six months. 


17-—3t Hinsaale, N. H. 
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SlA, CATARRH, and all diseases of tue SALN aad 
In case of failure, please 
No failures for 12 years. Uver 

H. D. FOWLE, € hemist, 
Sead for Cir- 


LOOK. Entirely vegetable. 
send and get your moner. 
16.000 Certificates on hand. 
Boston. 


Seid every whee. 
culars. 


$l a Bottle. 
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FOWLE'S PILE AND HUMOR CURE. 


BAND,by George L. Aiken.—Onk-EYep Jane, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan’s CURSE. by Jane G. Austin, 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Prancis A. Durivage.—Tus 
Forest RanGer, by Dr. J. Willitams.— KusaLtue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, Dy Lieutenant Murray. 
—Tre Lape lwoesy,by Prof. J. H. Ingrabam.—Tre Tex- 
as Beavo, by Dr. J.H. Kobins n.—THe Hickwarmas, 
by Lieutenant Murray.—THe CoUNTESS. by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE Spanish MUSKETBER, by Lieut. Murray.— 
HcGs Carpet, by Francis A. Durivage. —TRE ARMORER OF 
Tree, by Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—TRE GirsEY's REVENGE, by 
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Hadieys* Station, Iliinois. 
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The Surprise Sewing Machine. 

. PRICE, $5.00. 
A new invention - makes a beautiful and strong seam. 
Any one can use it. 


SEWING MACHINE Co.. 234 Broadway, New York. 





Daven 


SIX MONTHS ON TRIAL to any 
cents. No tree copies. JESSE HANEY &C 


119 Nassau St., ¥ ‘ < 


A liberal discount to agents. Un1on 
li-4t 
<P!RIT MYSTERIES.—Marvellous Feats of the 
Bruthers, etc , fully and ciearly ex- 
plained in HaneY’s JoURNAL, of any newsdealer, or sent 
ne? subscriber for ot p>) 


100 Cash will be given for Original Pazzles. See 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 
Weare publishing an attractive worg under the above 
enerai title. A new story is issued cach month, uni- 
‘orm in stvie, and comorising the following titles : 
No. 1.—Ius GuLDEN Lac ie, by Syivanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THe Wuite Rover, by Dr 
No. 3—TuHs Bravo's Secket, by Sylvanus Cobb, “Jr. 
No. 4.—Tue YaNkes Caampioy, we Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER lianD, by Mrs nison. 
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particulars in Journal. Exposuresof Hum- No. 1L.—Jgie Youne Pronger, by James F. Fitts. 
wae See = . Marble players have made their appearance on the| Frogs are easily pleased. A German professor has | DUé* 2nd, Sv indies. in every Dambch Soars inches of | NO — E Decat Conosst, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
» indescribable enthusiasm o 


’ ris was sending its legions to 
es the Tenth fled, attended by 
»> still remainad faithful, and 
carriages. 
ow thrown open; the streets 
.ties and the usual idlers; and 
ywhere seated on the trees 
.or barricades. In the Calais 
ylefs Paris, was Mr. Young 


Washington sidewalks. 

Infrequency of the mails causes complaint in Utah 
The females are plenty enough. 

Chicago’s champion drunkard is appropriately 
named Drankbum. i 

House and room rents are falling in Washington. 

Tennessee is rapidly filling up with German 
emigrants. 

Louisville has no pest-house, and aliows people sick 
with small. pox to starve unattended. 

French reportegs wont care to interview Prince 


discovered that if you take out the brain, and then 
rub a wet finger down the frog’s back, the creature 
will croak with delight. 

Providence bootblacks delegate one of their num- 
ber to kick a peanut vender, and while the latter is 
pursuing his assailant, the rest clean out his basket. 

A new fashion is beingintroduced. Ladies are now 
having fans made in the shape of pistols and daggers. 
It is rather a curious sight to see the blashing, timid 
Miss Fawn drawing her “ivory revolver,” or Mise 


reading and enzravings. 15—eep3t 


No 13.—Tus West Poist Capet,by Ben: Perle Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L.8. 





stored for a shilling. 


WHEN you are depressed by the gaunt, sickly feeling of 
a disordered system, which needs to be cleansed and 
stimulated into healthy action, take a dose or two of 
AYER’‘S PILLS, and see how quick you can be re- 
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No. 22.—THe Novices, by Jane G. Austin. 
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No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cuttecfield. 

No. 26.—TnHse Fentans, by J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPSCTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
No. 28.—THROUGH THE ToILs, by William H. Bushnell. 


No. 29.—J essit HeatTH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
Stern, a strong-minded young lady, toying ferociously | ERITHING. 4 GESTS WE ard Sale STG. | No. 30.—ScTROS THE CoRSaix. by George L. Aiken. 
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) learn the news. The great 
cench admirably, communi- 


10uts of “ Vive Anglais!” 


\’Orleans showed himself re- 


Mr. Boutwell is training for the presidency. He'll 
have to train. 

Chester Square will remain as it is. The name 
will not be changed. 

Instead of emetics, doctors now recommend their 
patients to look at the Boston Theatre scenes. 

A lioness in Louisville has three little baby lions, 


fan. 








Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Silver, Mr. C. E. Spaner and 
Miss Abbie O. Smith. 





Co., Bath, Me., or 176 Broadway, New York. 5—13t 


Agents! Read This! 


WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY of $30 





sion, to sell our new wonderful inventions, Address M. 
WAGNER & Co., Marshall, Mich. 5—3in 


TO PRINTERS. 





r week and expenses, or allow a large commis- 


No. 32. —BRIGHT CLovp, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THe Fata Casker, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—Tre CHILD OF THE SEa,by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Bagon’s WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 46.—ReD GoLbD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Vigogva, by Emma Carra 

No. 38.—Tue HEIRESS oF Tou LOX, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Busbnell. 
No. 40.—Mr. WAKBURTON Ss GHOST, a y ene Blount 


Mr. Ful Mr. Le 1P aM No. 41. oe ee RDER, by S _— 

; i c . By Rev. Mr. Fulton, Mr. muel Pearson en rs. TSE our PATENT COMPOSITION for Printers’ Ink- | No. 42.—As Ocean WairF, by Henry 8. Secu 
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vy the National Guard was Colorado equaws use their pappooses for card By Rev. Dr. Webb, Mr. Edward A. Church and Miss | economical. Rliers retain their suction, do not harden, | No. 44.—CamILLe, by Amanda M- Hale. 

ire of the Duchesse d’Angou- tables, and play poker on their backs. Fannie A. May 


ounds, fell into the hands of 
v bishops fled, and Paris was 
apartist soldiers, arrived to 
The Duchesse d’Orleans and 

* @ wounded at the Hotel Dieu, 
in the balcony of the ter- 
(concealed from view, how- 


A Chicago barkeeper has been fined $25 for selling 
liquor to a girl sixteen years old. 

Prince Pion-Pion is getting enormously fat, and 
he lays it to four bottles of sweet wine a day. 

Pierre Napoleon is coming to America. Reporters 
will beware of interviewing. He shots. 

Honored living and dead—General Geo. H. Thomas. 


nard, 
By Rev. Mr. Morgan, Mr. John Watlins and Miss Mary 
rd 


Rev. Mr. Warren, Mr. Isaac Cook and Miss Annie 
L. Biciiafiey. 














Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Margaret S. Day, 34; Mr. John L. 





shrink or crack, and do not —- washing daily. Send 
fur Pamphiet. Orders selicite 
FRANCIS & BOUTREL, 
1—19t 45 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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Absolute Divorces legally obtained in New York, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and other States, for persons from any State 
or Country, legal anywhere; desertion, drunkenness, 
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s, had surrendered the crown 


At Chariestown. Mr. A. Orlando Hart, 36. 


established fifteen years. 
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On Friday, August 
Deputies invited the Duc 
hrone. In the Chamber of 
id chivalrously upheld the 
Bourdeaux. On Monday the 
d, the fleur-de-lis were re- 
of the throne, and four large 


os Ne ye » 
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At Kingston, Miss Amelia Russeil, 55 
At Falmouth, Mrs. Adeline Bunker, 70 














ie The e * Magic Trick Book,” 50c. “Cc omer of 
Wonders," * free. Andress Bb. Fox, Station “A.” 5. Y¥. City. 
Ef SEWING MACHINE —The W onderof the World! 
Price 5. Send $5 by your Expréssman, or by mail 
for one. Call and see it. Send Stamps for sample of work 
and circular. Agents wante 














AINTER’S Manaal gives best methods and iatest 
improvements in house, sign and crnamental paint- 
ing, varnishing. graining, polishing. staining. gilding, 
glazing, stivering, giass staining, paper hanging. etc. 
Practical book for practical men. S@ cents of any book- 
seller, or JESSE HANEY & Co., 119 Nassaa St, 
Art of Training Anima's, a complete guide to 
breaking, taming aud train ng al animais inclading the 
wonderful feats of all “trick** avimals. 2iv pages, 60 il- 





No. 63.—A Lost Lirs, by William H. Bushnell. 
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No. 69.—Is Perir, by Frederick Hardman. 
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bathing establishments. 

Mr. A. T. Stewart paid $2700 last year to the police 
for watching his clerks. 

Louis Napoleon calls the 45000 schoolmasters of 
his realm “the pacific army of France.” 

Young men in New York of the Augustus Adol- 
phus school part their hair in the middle and wear 
bracelets on their arms. 

The number of Mormons who practise polygamy is 
said not to exceed two thousand. 
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Two honest tradesmen meeting in the strand, 
One took the other briskly by the hand: 
* Hark ye,"’ said he, * ‘tis an odd story this 
About the crows !"'—** I don’t know what it is,"’ 
Replied his friend. ** No! I'm surprised at that; 
Where I come from, sir, ‘tis the common chat. 
But you shall hear—an odd affair indeed! 
And that it happened they are all agreed. 
Not to detain you from a thing so strange, 
A gentleman that lives not far from ‘change, 
This week, in short, as all the alley knows, 
Taking a puke, has thrown up three black crows!"’ 
** Impossible !""—"* Nay, but it’s really true; 
I have it from good hands, and so may you—"’ 
“ From whose, I pray ?’* So having named the man, 
Straight to inquire his anxious comrade ran. 
“Sir, did you tell "'—relating the affair— 
* Yes sir, I did; and, if it’s worth your care, 
Ask Mr. Such-a-one, he told it me— 
But, by-the-by, "twas two black crows, not three."’ 
Resolved to trace so wondrous an event, 
Whip to the third the virtuoso went. 
* Sir, etc.""—"* Why, yes, the thing is fact, 
Though in regard to number not exact; 
It was not two black crows, twas only one, 
The truth of that you may depend upon; 
The gentleman himself told me the case."* 
** Where may I find him ?"’—** Why, in such a place."’ 
Away goes he, and having found him out: 
** Sir, be so good as to resolve a doubt.”’ 
Then to his last informant he referred, 
And begged to know if true what he had heard: 
** Did you, sir, throw up a black crow ?""—"* Not I." 
** Bless me, how people propagate a lie! 
Black crows have been thrown up, three, two and one. 
And here, I find, all comes at last to none. 
Did you say nothing of a crow at all ?"’ 
** Crow—crow—perhaps I might, now I recall 
The matter over.""—‘‘And pray, sir, what was't ?"’ 
** Why, I was horrid sick, and at the last 
I did throw up—and told my neighbors so— 
Something that was—as black, sir, as a crow."’ 


THE THREE BLACK CROWS. 
(The following story is a palpable hit at the exaggerating 
propensity of newsmongers, and never was more appli- 
cable at any time than at the present—when hardly a 
day passes but three black crows are tnrown up.) 
. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
OLD BALD HEAD. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


KNOW what boys are; 
and I know that one halt 
the didos that in them 
are called malicious are 
nothing but fun, and 
they have no more idea 
of doing anything wrong 
than they have of going 
> to Calcutta. But there 
are a few things that boys 
should never have any 
excuse for doing, and one 
of those is treating old 
people with disrespect. 
Even if old folks should 
be ugly, as thd} some- 
times will, it is better for 
boys to hold their tongues 
and, as the saying is, 

= = ‘grin and bear it,” if 
they can’t get out of the way. 

I recollect something that happened when I was a 
boy, and how tremendously John Sanders got cut up 
about it. And it served him right, for John was one 
of those reckless fellows who care for nothing and 
nobody, and take pride in it. When he was impu- 
dent and brutal he thought he was smart and brave; 
and the more he was talked to, the more he 
transgressed. 

There was a place just out of the midst of the town 
on a new street near the C—— Institute, where we 
boys used to congregate. It was a good place for 
anything. We could play marbles there, or football; 
and there were rocks where we could gather for a 
chat; and if any of the boys wanted to have a little 
set to, there were corners of buildings and tences be- 
hind which they could shield themselves from the 
neighbors and the police, and pommel each other to 
their hearts’ content. Altogether, it was a prime old 
lot, and we made the most of it. 

There wasn’t a great deal of business passing at 
that place, the lots being high and the houses about 
all inhabited by rich people, and, moreover, the 
streets leading nowhere in particular. So nearly all 
the passing was by people who lived there, or by 
others of leisure who strolled in that direction, and 





——== 


round his bald head, and a long white beard on his 
and his head bent forward, as if he were searching 
for something on the ground, lifting his head occa- 
sionally to glance about swiftly with eyes that seem- 
ed to be very bright. His clothes were decent but 


plain, and some way seemed to hang on him, they 
were 80 loose, or he was 80 thin. 





I don’t know why the boys took a dislike to this 
man, for he seemed to be pleasant, and when we first 
saw him, used to stop once in a while to watch our 
play. But after a while he ceased to notice us, and 
walked straight by. He always passed about twelve 
o’clock, and was so regular that the boys got to joke 
about it. 

**Set your watch now,” John Sanders would call 
out. ‘* Here comes the regulator. It’s sunrise, boys. 
Old Baldhead is rising round thecorner.” And then 
he would pretend to take a watch out of his pocket 
and wind it up. 

You see John thought that this was witty; but in 
truth, it doesn’t take much wit to say such things, 
and it isa very cheap kind cf wit. Anybody who 
will can say coarse things and raise a laugh, 

I used sometimes to think that the old gentleman 

saw what was going on; but I couldn’t be certain. 
He would glance up quickly and press his lips to- 
gether; and once when John spoke more loudly than 
usual, he stopped short, and seemed te consider 
whether or not he had better do something. But he 
passed on after that pause, and never looked towards 
the boys. 
Oae day, 1 well remember, they were having a 
game of footbali as he came along, and one cf the 
boys gave the ball a tremendous kick in his direction, 
and hit him on the leg. I thought it was done on 
purpose, and so did he, and the boys all laughed at 
first. But when he stopped short with an exclama- 
tion of pain, and looked at them with a pair of flash- 
ing blue eyes, they stoupp:d laughing, and looked a 
little scared. 

* You might have got out the way,” said John 
Sanders, rudely, angry that the man should be angry. 

The stranger said not a word, but looked deliber- 
ately at them all,as if he would know their faces 
again, then turned back and went the way he came, 
limping a little. 

** He’s going for a pMliceman,” one of the boys said. 
And at that, all the rest cat and run. 

Next week was to be vacation in our school—a pri- 
vate school for boys, kept by the Rev. Mr. Splayfoot— 
and we were to have a grand examination. Mr. 
Splayfoot always had great examinations, invited 
everybody of note whom he could crowd in, and 
made a parade of Lis smartest boys, I was one of 
the little fellows, and hadn’t much to do then; but 
Jobn Sanders snd the football boys were in the first 
class, and expected to make a great show of them- 
selves. 

The day came, we were all ready and in our seats, 
our parents and friends were there, and in the rows 
of chairs on the platform the dignitied guests were 
assembled, or assembling. We looked at them as 
they came in, and pointed them out to each other, 
whispering their names. There was one chair left 
vacant near the centre, we observed, and as time 
passed by and no one took it, I began to wonder, and 
asked the next boy what it meant. 

‘Why, where have you been living?’ exclaimed 
Tom Canes, in an astonished whisper. ‘‘ That’s for 
Mr. Mortimer the great author. He’s coming here 
to-day, and is going to distribute the premiums and 
make a speech. That’s the reason why John San- 
ders’s mother came. She doesn’t bother about 
schools for nothing.” 

My little heart began to beat high. It would be 
something to see Mr. Mortimer and hear him speak. 
I had always had a special admiration fcr authors, 
and for him in particular. Didn’t he write that 
battle-piece that we boys were so fond of spouting, 
and the ‘“‘ Mother's Death” that even John Sanders 
couldn’t read without sniffling, though he always 
vowed he didn’t cry, and the ‘* Race with a Flea,” 
that not a boy in the school could read through, it 
was so funny, without bursting out laughing? 

I was so taken up with this picce of intelligence 
that I bad hardly room to be as astonished as I should 
otherwise have been, when, watching the door to get 
the first glimpse of the great man, I saw little Old 
Baldhead appear there, with a younger gentleman 
on whose arm he leaned, and walk up towards the 
platform. He looked quite old, and he limped a little. 

“O my!” whispered, or rather gasped, Tum Canes. 

I looked, and behold all the company on the plat- 
form had risen, and were smiling on the old man, 
and the Rev. Mr. Splayfoot was grinning from ear to 
ear; and before I had get breath, the man the boys 
had laughed at and insulted was seated in the re- 
served chair, and smiling pleasantly to one and 
another. I glanced at Join and his class. John was 
pale, but the others had all lowered their faces so 
that I couldn’t see¢hem. 

“IT can’t tell how the examination went off. I 
don’t know. They said it went well, and perhaps it 
did. I only know that John Sanders had a face 
through it all that looked as white as paper, and that 
he never raised his eyes; and I saw Mr. Mortimer, as 
1 now knew he was, luok calmly and coldly at him 
and the others, and 1 knew that he remembered 
them. 

At last the time cams for the premiums to be dis- 
tributed, and the boys were called out, John among 
them, and tle table with the books and medals was 
placed in front of the platform, Mr. Splayfoot, with 
the list in his hand, preparing to read the names. 

Mr. Mortimer rose and caine forward, limping a 
little, and there was silence. He began by compli- 

menting the classes on their scholarship and the 
master on his success, and made a most beautifal 
little speech. But when it came time to call up the 
premium boys, he said: 

“I am sorry that where all should be 80 pleasant I 
must say. something which is unpleasant. There are 





here certain boys who, though they may have learned 








from books, have left the great lesson of lessons un- 
learned. They are ill-bred, insolent and bold.” I see 
before me a class of boys who have, by their repeated 
insults to me, almost succeeded tn driving me from a 
promenade which I have been in the babit of taking 
daily for ten years. They have nicknamed and 
laughed at me as I passed them quietly, calling me 

id Baldbead ; and now, the lameness which almost 
deprives me of the power of coming here was caused 
by one of them, as I think, purposely, I would read- 
ily have excused the blow of the ball, if it had been 
apologized for; but I was merely told by this boy,” 
pointing to John, ‘that I might have got out of the 
way.’ What respect can I have for such boys? and 
what pleasure can I derive from presenting rewards 
of merit tothem? None. Other hands must bestow 
their premiums. To me, no learning, no proficiency 
in science is admirable unless accompanied by good 
manners and good feelings, and by a respect for the 
aged and infirm.” 

I thought John and the others would sink into the 
floor, and as for John’s mother, she hid her face in 
her handkerchief and cried. The master and the 
people on the platform exclaimed, and looked at the 
boys with eyes that I wouldn’t like to meet. 

‘“‘There are some to whom I would like to present 
their premiums,” Mr. Mortimer continued. “ If Mr. 
Splayfoot will call the names, those boys who ought 
to come will know.” 

Mr. Splayfoot called the names, his voice trem- 
bling, but only one out of every three went up. The 
others hung their heads, and kept their places. 

I don’t believe the boys will ever forget that day. 
Mr. Splayfoot made a speech in which he apologized 
to Mr. Mortimer for the treatment he had received, 
ard said the boys had disgraced the school, and other 
gentlemen said the same; and even the other schol- 
ars looked contemptuously at John and his friends. 
And to end the matter, no one would give them the 
premiums. They might take them, since they had 
been promised, but no one would bestow reward. on 
such boys. 

Of course nobody supposes that they went up to 
take their prizes. 

After it was over, Mrs. Sanders came up, with tears 
running down her cheeks, and asked Mr. Mortimer’s 
pardon for the insult he had received, saying that 
sue had tried to bring her boy up well. 

He was very kind to her. He said he was sorry for 
her sake, but that he thought a public disgrace like 
that was the only way to cure such faults. 

John sneaked home as soon as be could get out, 
and never appeared at that school again, or at the 
playground. But afterwards, whenever Mr. Morti- 
mer wes seen coming, the boys used to stop play, 
stand up and take cff their hats to him. And he 
would smile, take off his hat, and bow as if they 
were princes. 


ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


The instinct of animals is sometimes really surpris- 
ing. There was once in possession of a farmer in 
Clonmel a goose that, by accident, was left without 
mate or offspring, male or female. Now it chanced 
that the good wif2 had set a number of ducks’ eggs 
under a hen, which in due time were incubated, and 
of course the ducklings took to water, seeing which, 
the motherly old hen was in asad pucker—her ma- 
ternity urging her to follow the brood, and her sel- 
fishness to remain on dry land. In the meantime, 
up sailed the goose with clack and clatter, which, 
interpreted, meant “Let me take care of them.” 
She swam up and down with the youngsters, and 
when they wearied of their equatic excursions ré- 
committed them to the guardianship of the hen. In 
the morning down came the ducks, there was the 
goose, and the hen was in great flustration. On tus 
cccasion, we do not know if the goose invited the hen 
for a friendly sail, but it is a fact that, being near the 
shore, the hen jumped upon her back, and in compa- 
ny they cruised up and down, as it were, convoying 
the feathered flotilla. Day after day the hen, on 
board the goose, might be seen in perfect content and 
good humor. Numbers of people came to witness this 
extraordinary occurrence, which happened day after 
day until the juvenile excursionists arrived at the 
age of discretion, and, fully posted in maritime mat- 
ters, no longer needed the services of “goose and 
hen, pilots, instructors,” etc. 








ADVENTURES OF A DIAMOND. 


The celebrated Sancy Diamond is for sale at a jew- 
eller’s in Calcutta just now. Here is the account the 
jeweller gives of it: “‘ This diamond is of an almond 
shape, and weighs 60 3-4 ruttie. The stone was 
found on the body of the Dake of Burgundy, and was 
afterwards, in 1470, bought by the King of Portugal. 
He afterwards sold it to Nicholas de Barley, Baron 
de Sancy, from whom it derives its name. Sancy 
sent it to the king as a present, by the hand ofa 
servant, who, being attacked by robbers, swallowed 
the stone, and after his death the stone was found in 
his body. It finally came into the hands of James 
II., of England, who eold it to L vis XLV. for £25,600. 
Its almond form, compkt ly facetted over (a mode 
quite unknown then or at any other time in Europe), 
indisputably proves that it was an Indian-cut stone. 
In the French RKevolution it disappeared for some 
time; some years later it was sold to Prince Paul 
Demidoff; and now, afier a strange series of vicissi- 
tudes, it finds its way t» Calcutta.” 





If you wish to get rich, get married. When was 
honey ever made with one bee in the hive? 





A THEOLOGICAL POINT. 


Once upon a time, down in Old Virginny, there 
flourished a veteran Ethiopian, who was known far 
and wide by the high sounding cognomen of Uncle 
Cesar. Pomp was a preacher, something of a sen- 
sation preacher, and popular accordingly. On one 
occasion he undertook to give his hearers an account 
of the creation of man, and a sipgular jumble of 
Genesis and Indian legends he made of it. 

““ You see bred’rn, when de Almighty fust made 
man, he made him out of de dust of earf, dat is, out 
of mud, for it had been rainin’ some now dat time, 
I ’spec. Yes, my bred’ren, he make him out ob de 
mud in furor’, den lay him on the top rail ob de 
fence to dry in de sun.” Here an eager little pic- 
caniony in the audience jumped up and interrupted 
with the trenchant query,—‘* Halo, Uncle Car 
Pomp, whar de wood cum from dat tence made of?” 
Now, when Uncle Cesar Pomp was “ riled” it is 
the painful duty of this historian to record that he 
was apt to make use of expressions hardly consistent 
with his duty as a preacher of the word. On this 
particalar occasion he was not only riled, but sore 
puzzied for a moment, but he soon retrieved himeels. 
Fixing his keen old eye on the delinquent and em- 
phasiz.nz every word with a shake of his long bony 
tinger, he roared out, ‘‘ You—sassy little nigga! In 
de last day, when you’s a burnin’ up inde flames 
ob enternal absolution, you wont ask whar de wood 
cum from dat fire made of—you wont. No, 
sir-e-e-e!” 


SAVING THE DOCUMENTS. 


Bill Nash, the Buckeye banjoist, was once the pro- 
prietor of the refreshment saloons of the steamboat 
Montgomery, and was present when she burnt up. 

There was also Jim Drumm, second clerk, and 
Charley Davis, pilot, belonging to the boat, both first- 
rate fullows, and great patrons of Nash; in fact, his 
best customers. 

They also advocated the great credit system, and 
neither were ever so lavish as ever to pay a bar-bill, 
still, Nash said they were good if they never paid. 

Aboat 12 o’clock, one foggy night, startling cries of 
Fire! fire!” ‘* Save yourselves!” were heard, and 
before many were awake, the forward part of the 
boat was in flames. 

Nash had a favorite old darkey, chief cook and 
bottle washer, and though a little slow, was “ pow- 
erful honest;” his province was to sleep in the bar- 
room, like an apothecary, and wait upon the sick at 
all hours of the night. 

Nash also kept his portfolio under the counter, and 
on this occasion it contained 250 <ollars in bank 
notes; but it was safe, for old Jim was never absent 
while Bill was away. The sounds of alarm at last 
reached Nash, whose first act was to rush toward 
the “ grocery ;” but imagine his dismay on behold- 
ing the flames surrounding the door. 

O! horrid! where was old Jim? and horrider still, 
where was the two-fifty? 

But, hark! a sound as of a battering ram against 
the door! again—one more, and out rushes Jim; 
under one arm he holis a white silk hat, the nap 
singed off, the other bears in triumph what must be 
tbe folio. 

The eye of Nash moistens with gratitude to trusty 
old Jim. 

‘Heaven bless you, cld feilow! I see you have 
saved it!” 

*O yes,” says Jim, his pride choking him, “ I was 
bound to fetch it.” 

“The d——1! what’s this?” bawls out Nash, ex- 
tending his hand. 

**In course it’s de slate, wid de tallies.” 

‘*D—n the tallies!” cried Bill, ‘‘ you know there’s 
only Jim Drumm and Davis on it!” 

“ Well,” replied Jim, demurely,* I thought ’twas 
best to hold the documents agin’ ’um.” 








MINOR JOKES. 

Here i3 a California advertisement :—‘ William 
Stout, dealer in all kinds of vegetables, and ‘some 
punukins,’ Front street, between J and K streets.” 

What a suspicious monster the man must have 
been who first invented a luck!—but what a trust- 
ing creature ihe woman who first allowed a latch- 
key! 

John’s wifeand John were tete a-tefe; she witty 
was, industrious he. Says John, “ l’ve earned the 
bread we’ve ate;” “and I,” says she,‘ have urned 
the tea.” 


An ark is now being built by a man out West, in 
anticipation of the next flood—of tears shed by his 
wife when he refuses to take her to the opera. He 
thinks he can weather the storm. 


A countryman, having read in one cf the news- | 
papers that money wasa “drug” in Boston, went | 
to the city, and on entering an aputhecary’s shop, | 


asked for a dose of “ Benton’s mint-drojps.” 


‘‘Husband, 1 hope you have no objction to my |, 


being weighed.”—* Certainly not, my dear; but why 


do you ask the question?”—* Only to see, love, if | 


you would let me have my weigh once.” 


The Dabuq:e (Iowa) Times tells of a a little girl in | 


that place vho went into a large drug store, and 
walking up to the proprietor, in a half whisper, said, 


“Tf a@ little girl haint got no money, how much | 


chawin’ gum do you give her for nothin’?” 
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by students trom the institute. Among the regular 
passers was one whom some of the boys called Old 
Baldhead, not to his face, of course, but behind his 
face, so to speak; for they sometimes said it pretty 
4 near—so near that, if he had not always seemed to be 
in a sort of dream, he might have heard them. This 
man was small and old, with white hair in a rim 
chin. He often walked with his hands behind him 
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